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[,amentations of “Bre’r “Rabbit 


by J. G. W. DILLIN 
Pa, 


Said an Old Mother Rabbit to her daughter gray, 
Come listen dear child, to the things | will say; 
| must tell you the sad story, for it's just this way, 
Life is hardly worth living in this rapid fire day. 


When | was a child, the size of you, 
We played and we romped, and had nothing to do; 
Our good friend the Woodchuck kept us safe from all harm, 
In the burrows he dug neath the rocks on the farm. 


But the burrows today are all filled up with sand, 
There is not a chuck living anywhere in the land; 

For the Chucker came down with a scope on his gun, 
And he shot and he shot till he got our last one. 


And then came the smoker with a cig in his face, 


He threw down the match stick and burnt up the place; 


And now the cover is so skimpy and small, 
It really ain't no cover at all. 


By day and by night, we go dodging around, 
With eyes wide open for a fox or a hound; 

If we cross the big road we will be hit by a car, 
So the best we can do, is stay where we are. 


When winter comes on we are clear out of luck, 

For we can't dig a hole like our old friend, the Chuck; 
So hardships are with us and with us to stay, 

Making life just a burden in this rapid fire day. 
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SPRING HOUSE CLEANING 


PRING is the time for house cleaning. It is the time for cleaning out old bird boxes and putting 

up new ones. Bluebirds and robins have returned and ere long other familiar bird neighbors 
will have arrived to brighten our landscape and bring cheer and sunshine into our hearts. Let us not 
be found lacking in our duty to these useful dooryard friends, for they mean much to us both 
esthetically and economically. 


The time also has come for farmers to begin their spring house cleaning of the countryside, and 
many are the fields which are wastefully burned over in order to remove brush and weeds. This 
practice, according to some farmers, is desirable, at least in some cases. However, there is always 
danger of such fires not being properly controlled. 


While the preservation of top soil is the farmer’s only salvation on the one hand, on the other 
the preservation of some cover plots in a field are essential to wildlife. Brush fires, if uncontrolled, 
very often destroy all food and cover along fencerows, and even spread into surrounding woodlands, 
laying their floors entirely bare. Instead of burning brush piles it would be far better to remove 
them to some unused or inconspicuous corner of a field, or to some eroded gulley, where they will 
not interfere with agriculture and will still serve as retreats for rabbits, quail and_ ring- 
neck pheasants. 


Spring also is the time to rid game coverts of undesirable habitants. All Nature is reproduc- 
ing, and consequently many hungry mouths must be fed. The feral house cat, the half-wild 
dog, the bloodthirsty weasel, the cunning fox—all these have many hungry mouths to fill, therefore 
great are the numbers oi beneficial wild creatures which go into the predator’s food hopper. 


Every sportsman owes it to himself and to his future sport to spend a day or two now and 
then in familiar coverts. He owes it to himself to see that the wildlife which lives there is given 
a chance, and is protected from its enemies. 


Spring is also the time for sportsmen’s associations and other conservation groups to start 
planning their wildlife program for the balance of 1939. A lot of good will be accomplished if 
organizations systematize their work. For instance, now is the time to secure the cooperation of 
local landowners in a comprehensive tree and shrub planting program. Each member in the club 
should be given a duty to perform, such as contacting farmers, making arrangements for plant- 
ing, etc. Give each member a certain territory and definite assignments to cover and your club will 
function splendidly. 


Each member in an organization should also be given a certain territory to cover from the stand- 
point of vermin control, and should visit or patrol that territory as often as possible from now until 
next hunting season. He should see to it that the game in his section is given protection, should 
keep a record of the enemies of wildlife he destroys, and at the same time maintain a fairly 
accurate game census. 


Each organization should have a committee on education, and certain individuals within the asso- 
ciation who have the ability to speak, teach or instruct should be recruited from time to time in an 
effort to preach the gospel of conservation to the public schools, to the Boy Scouts, and other in- 
terested groups in the community. The trouble with so many committees is that they solicit outside 
aid to do the work which their very members should be doing for the good of the organization. 


Clubs should plan their food and cover development projects, now. They should appoint land 
development committees to arrange with farmers to plant many small plots of grain food mixtures 
when they start their activities around the first of May. There should also be a sub-committee on 
improvement cuttings. 


Today more and more clubs are becoming interested in carrying on their own game propagating 
activities, and in order to promote this work the Game Commission is planning to train one man from 
each of its seven Game Divisions in propagation so they will be able to aid the sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions. There is no reason why orginizations which can provide acceptable equipment should not 
undertake this interesting work. Organizations which have already undertaken it would never 
sacrifice it even though, as often is the case, the actual management and operation rests with 
a comparatively few individuals. 


Until the majority of members in a club realize that an organization cannot get anywhere on 
the “let George do it” system, and that the important events are not the social events or the annual 
banquets, the quicker that club will start taking its rightful place in its community. 
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Felling a Tree. 


HE BEAVER 


Pennsylvania's Most Interesting Fur-bearer 


By GEORGE E. TRUMP 


Illustrations by Earl L. Poole 
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HE beaver has often been used as g 

symbol of industry, and an acquaintance 
with its habits and work makes this fact easily 
understood. The thoughtful person who visits 
a beaver colony in its natural environment js 
sure to be amazed at the evidence of its per- 
sistent and intelligent labors. 


Probably few people have a proper under- 
standing of the important bearing which this 
remarkable animal has had upon the explora- 
tion of our vast country. In the early days of 
our history, the lure of its beautiful and yal- 
uable pelt led the old ‘Free Trappers’ away 
from the comfort and security of the settled 
sections on a quest of adventure and danger, 
in the course of which a chapter of Romance 
might be written. 


The beaver is a compact, heavy bodied animal 
with a strong frame covered with powerful 
muscles. Its broad, flattened tail is bare of 
fur and covered with scales and the rest of its 
body is covered with a dense coat of water- 
proof fur hidden by coarse outer guard hairs, 
The color varies from a pale buffy yellow to 
a very dark brownish black, the latter color 
being of considerably greater value. The hind 
feet are very large and fully webbed, and the 
second toe from the inside is equipped with 
a remarkable double nail which is used to 
arrange the hair and comb out the lice with 
which they are all afflicted. The adult ranges 
from twenty to seventy pounds (Pennsylvania 
specimens). The flesh was considered a 
delicacy by the old trappers, often preferred to 
venison and bear meat. 


When beavers move into a region they select 
a suitable site and begin to build a dam, in 
order to be assured of a sufficient level of 
water in which to construct their houses. Their 
dams are often built in a fair sized stream with 
a fairly swift current. They carry brush, 
sticks, stones, and mud and build up the 
breast from the upstream side until the flow 
of the water is checked and the level rises 
to the desired height. The breast is reinforced 
from time to time by placing logs and sticks 
from which they have eaten the bark, in criss- 
cross fashion upon the downstream site. The 
dams are sometimes built in series, and there 
will often be a number of smaller supplemen- 
tary dams below the original one. Some of these 
dams are twelve feet in height and flood a 
great area of woodland, causing the loss of 
much valuable timber and game food. 


The house is built to the surface of the 
water with mud and_ sticks, high enough 
above the surface to allow a living room 
above the water. It is covered with sticks 
peeled of their bark and weighted down with 
sod, mud and other materials obtained in and 
around the pond. Some of these houses are 








Carrying Sticks to the Lodge. 
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twenty feet in diameter and extend out of the 
water to a height of eight feet. 


Before the winter sets in, trees are cut down 
and the smaller sections of the trunk and the 
branches are cut into lengths ranging from 
three to eight feet. These logs are dragged 
to the water’s edge and stored in the bottom 
of the dam as a winter food supply. They 
seem to prefer the Quaking Aspen for food, as 
when this tree is available they will seldom 
cut any other. As a second choice they are 
also fond of Black Alder. At times, when the 
trees are a distance from the stream, they will 
dig canals from the dam and float the logs 
down to the place of storage. They have been 
known to build tiny dam breasts where the 
ground was not sufficiently level for a canal, 
utilizing the overflow of a spring to form a 
series of water levels along which they would 
float their logs to the dam, skidding them 
across each dam breast to the next level. 


In cutting down a tree they will stand upon 
their hind legs, using their tails to balance 
themselves and cutting as high as they can 
reach, thus taking advantage of the smaller 
diameter of the tree at that height. Having 
secured a sufficient supply of food, when the 
weather is extremely cold they need not ven- 
ture out of their dam. They simply swim out of 
their house, select a stick, carry it back in the 
house and peel and eat the bark in comfort. 
The peeled sticks are deposited on the top of 
their houses and dam breasts for reinforce- 
ment. An experienced trapper can usually 
determine at a glance whether or not a colony 
is deserted by the appearance of freshness or 
age of these peeled sticks. 


In trapping these interesting animals, trappers 
usually take advantage of the fact that most 
dam breasts have a spillway which the beavers 
use as a highway in travelling up and down 
stream. A trap set at this spot in the proper 
manner is a sure catch whenever the animals 
travel about. In swimming, the forelegs are 
carried tucked up against the chest, so it is 
necessary to place a few sticks in front of the 
trap just even with the surface of the water. 
When the beaver swims against these sticks 
he thinks the water too shallow to swim any 
farther and takes a step, placing his foot upon 
the pan of the trap. If these sticks are not 
used he swims into the trap with his chest, 
springing the trap and leaving nothing but 
a handful of fur. 


Another successful method of taking beavers 
is to stake a branch of Aspen or Black Alder 
along the edge of the dam just far enough 
from the water’s edge to make him leave the 
water, setting a trap under the water at the 
point where he leaves the water. If this set 
does not catch him when he goes out on the 
bank to eat, it usually does when he returns 
to the water. As is the case with most aquatic 
fur-bearers, the pelt is at its best in the spring 
of the year. 


Too much praise cannot be given the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission for its wonderful 
conservation work in bringing the beaver back 
in Pennsylvania in such numbers that when 
the season was opened for the first time in many 
years, the writer of this article was able to 
take the bag limit (six), thereby spending a 
few weeks of pleasure and profit in the woods 
during a period of unemployment. 
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Section of dam showing mud and sod facing up stream. 
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a beaver house with two entrances. 


Mother beaver with 
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On the spot. 


FIRST glimpsed him on a cross-country fishing trip. I had 

been hustling along to keep an overdue engagement, when my 
eyes fell on his home, a nondescript and homely wad of sticks jammed 
into the double crotch of an ancient willow tree. One head stuck 
truculently over the rim of that nest. That was Judas, as I later 
named him. 

When I shinned up that tree, three beaks rose hungrily to the sky. 
The fourth young crow eyed me with cold disdain, knowing at that 
early age that I was neither mother, father, nor friend. He was 
bigger than the others, clad more warmly, and in every way evidenced 
the fact that he was the first of the brood to chip his way out of the 
restraining shell. 

Those four young crows went home with me. For a fortnight they 
made noises of contentment midway between gurgling and strangling 
as I fed them milk-soaked gobs of bread. Then they started to 
mope, and, in the space of a week, two of them were dead, the usual 
healthy pink of their maws having turned an unhealthy gray. 


A volume on the feeding of captive birds and animals was quickly 
found at the public library. Following its advice, a menu of ground 
liver was substituted. The birds swallowed this with indifference, 
but when I offered liver and kidney cut in small pieces their interest 
perked up. In worrying these bits of meat around in the dirt while 
getting the right grip on them, they naturally covered them with 
grains of sand. Whether this grit was just what their diet demanded, 
I don’t know to this day, but their interest in life suddenly ballooned. 


The two birds continued to consume their daily rations of kidney 
and liver until that unlucky day when one of them, intent on giving 
his wings a workout, hanged himself in the meshes of the chicken- 
wire pen in which they were housed. 

The remaining bird, a fledgling no longer, was the one whose 
head I had glimpsed above the rim of his nest. Now he stalked about 
on arrogant legs, greedily gulped kidney and liver, and laid vicious 
black beak on any hand that tried to catch him. He was the swash- 
buckling representative of his clan; the king of his limited roost. 

When I trimmed his flight feathers to prevent accidental escape, 
he squalled at the indignity. As I finished clipping one wing he 
plied beak and claws to free himself, but his expression of ludicrous 
dismay at flying in a four-foot circle in his bid for freedom, repaid 
me amply for the broken skin I suffered. 

This was the time of the year when whole families of crows 
began to occupy consecutive fence posts, and it was only a matter 
of time before Joaquin Wilson and I hit upon the idea of using Judas 
for a decoy. When we first fastened his leathern legband to a stake, 
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he squalled like a fiend and all but tore himself in two in his 
struggles. Then we hit on the idea of fastening a short length of 
tire-chain to the legband. This acted in the nature of a clog, and 
Judas’ furious efforts to free himself from this encumbrance, plus the 
most raucous voice in all crowdom, attracted the attention of every 
crow in Brown County at one time or another. 


Many of those crows paid their lives for their curiosity, and it 
was only a matter of a week before Joaquin and I had to move oyr 
base of operations. The survivors seemed somewhat skeptical of 
Judas’ continued difficulty with that clog, and refused to come within 
range. Coincident with this, Judas developed a streak of laziness, and 
refused to fight his clog with the same degree of violence and 
raucousness. 


Our first move toward a remedy consisted of a stake driven into the 
ground. To the top of this was affixed a generous hunk of kidney— 
now considered a daily delicacy by our sable helpmate. Judas tackled 
this problem with considerable enthusiasm and such concentration that 
the meat lasted only a scant half-hour. Worse, he refused to utter a 
single squall while solving this problem, probably aware of the fact 
that other crows would also regard kidney as a delicacy. 


Next we fastened a little cross-arm to the stake—a false perch 
which would fall away under his weight as he mounted it. It was 
fastened high enough above the ground so that it would swing past, 
and then its top end would protect the lump of meat on top of the stake. 
That was better, and a quarter of a kidney would occupy Judas for 
upward of an hour and a half. It peeved him to have that interfering 
stick in his way, and his outraged squawks brought many a black 
brother to his aid. 


Whenever a strange crow would come near, Judas would ruffle his 
feathers and spend ten times as much time watching the invader— 
and cursing him in crow vernacular—as he spent on getting the 
morsel of food. The use of a crow call induced the same effect, for 
Judas would scan the sky for the expected invading visitor, and then 
call him harsh names as he materialized in answer to the reed-invoked 
summons. 

One day we caged the family cat within a few feet of the crow. 
The immediate hostility between the bird and the feline was a living, 
breathing thing. Judas’ yelling approached a hysterical pitch, while 
Tabby laid back his ears and hissed and spat in answer. When 
one of Judas’ wild brethren pitched out of the sky to lend aid and 


Judas doing his stuff. 
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JUDAS 


By BERT POPOWSKI 


succor, the morsel of kidney was forgotten as both crows heaped 
invective on the cat’s blameless head. 


For nearly an hour the two crows kept up a steady uproar. By that 
time their clamor had attracted nearly a dozen others, who gathered 
to assist with this new danger to crowdom. When Joaquin laid low the 
second of these newcomers with a carefully placed 100-grain bullet 
from his .250-3000 Winchester, the others billowed into the air, but 
returned immediately to continue their violent abuse of the cat. 


They seemed to consider it a personal affront that one of their 
number had been slain by the invading cat—and at long range, too. 
Finally, one of the bolder ones mounted a post beside the roll of 
netting in which the cat was imprisoned. Joaquin shot that one, too, 
and the spat of the high-velocity bullet scared the cat. Its attempts 
to escape made the cage roll crazily about the meadow, and sent the 
crows into hysterics. 

“Talk about your ‘fool hens’,’ murmured Joaquin, watching the 
shrieking maelstrom of black birds billow about the cat. 


“We've got him on the run!” they shrieked triumphantly. “Come 
on, gang, let’s finish off this trespasser !” 


Finally they tired of their diving attacks, and, watching his chance, 
Joaquin let drive with another of his deadly 100-grain slugs. He 
got a double this time as two birds carelessly overlapped while pouring 
violent abuse on the hapless cat. 

When we moved out toward the crows they broke in disorderly 
flight. So intent had they been on routing that cat, that gunfire had 
little or no effect on them; but the appearance of humans broke the 
spell. 

From then on Judas and Tabby became standard equipment on our 
crow hunts. While they engaged in terrific bloodless warfare, Judas’ 
wild relatives would wing to the rescue and produce an uproar that 
a band of paint-bedecked redskins would have envied. 


There was a time when Tabby broke loose and streaked away in a 
welter of swooping crows. Judas added his frenzied cawing to the 
general bedlam, but whether it sprang from a wish to have his own 
nip of the flying cat’s back, or a mourning of his departing hunting 
partner, we couldn’t tell. 

“There goes the best part of our decoy outfit,” mourned Joaquin, 
as cat and crows disappeared in the brush at the edge of the river. 
When we got home and headed in at the back door with our kill of 


Judas poses with the cat. 








And Joaquin gathers in another. 


three ringnecks, there sat a wild-eyed and bur-decorated Tabby. It 
was at least six miles from town that we'd seen the last of that cat, 


and only a crow-inspired terror could have brought it home ahead 
of us. 


Judas, too, slipped his shackle one day, and before we realized that 
he was free he was in the midst of his wild relatives. We gave him 
up for lost and mourned hiin sincerely, for he had given us the finest 
crow shooting that we’d been able to enjoy in years. But, even as we 
gathered up Tabby and Judas’ leg-iron, the crow clamor broke out 
again. The flock came straight for us, and at its head was Judas—a 
desperate Judas who wanted only to come back to his human friends. 
That aluminum band on his foot had made him a conspicuous figure 
in the flock, which immediately turned upon him and drove him 
shrieking back to us. They would surely have killed him as most wild 
creatures hunt out and persecute those of their species that do not 
conform to a set pattern of behavior or appearance. 


He was a dejected figure, his plumage rumpled and disordered, as 
I approached him, and he offered no resistance to being caught and 
taken back to his comfortable roost. Once there he meticulously put 
every feather back in place, looking out at the empty sky et intervals, 
and cawing a hoarse warning as he did so. I imagine he was warn- 
ing those crows that this was his home stamping ground and not to be 
lightly invaded. 


Judas never forgot that indignity. His trust in his wild relatives was 
gone forever. Never again did he open wide his wings and croak a 
welcome as a sable brother dropped out of the sky. Instead he 
chose to regard each such visitor as a deadly interloper, and a savage 
note of warning characterized his cawing. 


One day as I killed a visiting crow, the hollow-pointed 87-grain .257 
bullet flung the carcass within reach of Judas, hampered as he was with 
his leg irons. With beak and claw he ripped at that carcass until he 
had doubled the terrific havoc made by the high-velocity bullet. He 
was, definitely, not in love with crowdom. 


What Judas intended as a warning to other crows to keep their 
distance was more often than not misinterpreted as a warning against 
the cat, which was now an established part of our decoy set. When 
crows descended on the Judas-and-Tabby duo, Judas was the only 
calm one of the lot. The visiting crows would work themselves into a 
hysterical panic at the sight of him in the toils of some restraining 
contraption within a few feet of a hereditary enemy. 


A few dead crows about the set never disturbed the visitors. Evidently 
they thought the cat responsible, and, on those rare occasions when 
they could make Tabby prowl about his limited quarters, their 
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The little town of Hillsgrove is surrounded by the rugged grandeur of Sullivan county mountains. 


THE COMMISSION'S LAND PURCHASE 


PROGRAM BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


Accomplishments and Their Costs 


URING the 18 years the Pennsylvania Game Commission has 

conducted its land purchase program title has been vested in 

the Commonwealth, for use of the Commission, for a grand total of 

592,838.1 acres of State Game Lands. These lands provide areas for 

game refuges and also public hunting grounds, and are distributed 

through 54 of the 67 counties of the State. The actual consideration 
paid amounted to $2,177,380.94. 

In addition to this, as much as $700,000.00, or perhaps even more, 
was expended for various types of work incident to acquisition. Time, 
effort, and travel expenses are required by salaried officers in making 
land examinations, negotiating for options, mapping and calculations, 
supervision, etc., for which special cost records are not kept. To keep 
them would involve added expense for bookkeeping, as well as time 
and effort on the part of salaried officers in apportioning their time 
devoted to these types of work. 

Cost records are kept for expense involved in making boundary line 
surveys, and for examining, abstracting and conveying titles, but, 
unfortunately, due to insufficient help the accountants have been 
unable to collect and furnish a complete statement of costs for the 
18 year period. The best available estimate is approximately $590,000, 
or an average of nearly one dollar per acre. 

Adding the estimated $700,000.00 for work incident to acquisition to 
the actual consideration paid for the land, indicates the tidy sum of 
$2,877,380.94, which is a close estimate of the Commission’s capital 
investment for the acquisition of 592,838.1 acres of State Game Lands. 
Most of this came from the 75¢ fund created by the Legislature in 1927. 

A conservative estimate of the present value of these 592,838.1 acres 
is $3,075,000.00. No attempt has been made to estimate the game and 
recreational value of this sizeable acreage because of the impractica- 
bility of doing so. This value, if it could be computed, would be most 
interesting. 


Present Status 


Almost 50,000 acres of good game territory, comprising about 142 
tracts, distributed over the State are now under contract for purchase. 
Boundary line surveys have been completed for about 29,000 acres of 
this, and good progress is being made on the other 21,000 acres 
considering unfavorable winter weather conditions, and the fact that 
there are but two survey crews in the field. 

Title examining, abstracting and conveyancing has been somewhat 
retarded during recent months, partly due to the resignation of the 
supervising title officer, but improved progress is now evident. Titles 
have been examined and abstracts prepared for about 15,000 acres, 
and this line of work is well under way for about 10,000 acres 
additional. No title work has yet been started on 70 tracts having an 
approximate total of 25,000 acres. 


A list of tracts conveyed between August 1937 and October 1938 
was published in the January 1939 issue of the Game News. Since 
then title has been secured for nine additional tracts totalling 4,419.6 
acres, which brought the aggregate area of State Game Lands to 
592,838.1 acres. 


Tracts Conveyed between October 1938 and January 20, 1939 


Game Lanps 


County GRANTOR ACRES NUMBER 
Cambria Flora D. Harkins . 99.0. Addition to No. 79 
Warren ... Knupp and Ittle 223.8 Addition to No. 86 
Indiana Frank E. George 783.1 Now No. 153 

Federal Land Bank of Baltimore 441.9 
Erie Federal Land Bank of Baltimore 135.3 Now No. 154 
J. Cherry rye pee 40.9 
Erie John Wonner 224.0. Now No. 155 
Lancaster Stewart Eckert 1,986.4. ; Now No. 156 
Bucks Benjamin Hottel 485.2 Now. No. 157 


Total 9 tracts 4,419.6 


The Program Faces Decline 


The land purchase program has been facing a decline during recent 
years since more than half of the 75¢ fund is being expended for 
development and management of existing holdings, and for the 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program. This, of course, means a reduction 
in acreage secured yearly. Another factor affecting the yearly acreage 
secured is that more sub-marginal farms are now being bought at a 
somewhat higher average price per acre than is ordinarily paid for 
cut over forest lands. 

This year, fortunately, additional funds were made available by the 
Federal Government which are bolstering certain of the Commission's 
activities, including the acquision of lands. How the additional funds 
became available, and how they can be used may not be generally 
known, so an explanation here seems to be appropriate. 


Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act 


The Congress of the United States passed what is generally known 
as the Pittman-Robertson Act, but legally titled “The Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration Act”. It was approved by the President 
September 2, 1937, and authorizes the United States Secretary ° 
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BOUT a month ago I learned that the officials of the Allegheny 

National Forest with headquarters in Warren, Pennsylvania, 
were going to make several game census drives during the week of 
December 12-16, using CCC boys as helpers. 

I witnessed and participated in game census drives in the Lake 
and New England States, but never saw any that: amounted to much. 
Therefore, when I had an opportunity to go to Warren to watch one 
of their drives, I went with my “I told you so” story pretty well in 
mind. ; 

l arrived in Warren shortly after noon on Monday December 12, 1938, 
and later visited some of the areas to be driven in company with one 
of the Forest officials. 

These areas are picked in various cover types throughout the forest 
and vary in size from 124 acres to 330 acres. Besides being spotted 
in various types of vegetative cover they are defined by roads, power 
lines, gas lines, or some artificial opening which allows clear vision all 
around. There are twenty some such areas on the forest of which 15 
were driven this winter after the deer season. 

The following morning Dr. Bennett and I went to headquarters. We 
talked over the drive with Mr. McCain. who is wildlife staff assistant, 
and Mr. George Spinney, Acting Forest Supervisor. We arrived at 
the Farmsworth Area just as the C.C.C. boys did. 

We commented on the orderly method in which the boys got out 
of the trucks. Mr. Jefferson, Camp Superintendent, came over and 
talked with us and outlined briefly what they were going to do. He 
said the boys were well instructed and had been told that if the 
drive was carried out successfully and satisfactorily they were finished 
for the day; if it was not done correctly they would do it over until 
it was completed perfectly. 

Before I go on with the drive I might describe the Farmsworth 
Area. It is located in typical second growth hardwoods, and com- 
prises 224 acres. It is a triangular area surrounded by a main pipe line 
on one side, a good C.C.C. road on the second side, and an old logging 
railroad and logging skid road on the third side. The area had previous- 
: been surveyed and a center line painted for the “driver control” to 
ollow. 

After the boys had unloaded and the trucks were parked, they lined 
up in two rows one on either side of the road, one side composed of 
the watchers and the other side the drivers. Mr. Jefferson briefly 
outlined the work again so that each one understood his task. He 
and his foreman then started the boys out in opposite directions and 
spaced the watchers along the C.C.C. road and the power line. As 
each watcher was placed he was instructed to tally only the game 
that emerged between himself and the man to his right and stay at 
his post until he was told to move by one of the foremen. The 
remarkable part of this procedure was the quiet way in which it was 
carried out. The only noise was the tramp of the boys’ feet on the 
frozen ground. 

After the watchers had all been placed and supplied with tally sheets 
and pencils the drivers were placed along the drive line. The center 
of the drive line was painted on the trees so that the “driver control” 
man would not vary and cause a break in the line. When all the 
drivers had been placed the “driver control” man issued orders, “Ready 
on the right”. This message was relayed by each driver on the right 
side of the driver line from the center to the last man on the right side 
of the center. When it got to the last man he relayed the same 
message back to the center man. The same procedure was then carried 
out on the left side. The drivers were spaced close enough to each 
other so that it was not necessary to shout, just talk in a normal tone. 
After the right and left wing reported everything was ready 
the “center control” man announced, “Right wing advancing” and then, 
‘Left wing advancing.” These orders were again relayed by each man 
from the center to the last driver on each side and back to the center, 
and the drive was started. ; 

Doctor Bennett, Mr. McCain and myself commented several times 
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on the perfection and efficiency of the drivers. As the drive progressed 
it so happened that the left wing of drivers had some tough country 
to go through and part of the line started to lag. This is where I 
got my “I told you so” story all primed again, but I was fooled 
because the command came from the left wing, “Left wing holding.” 
What happened? Well, that order moved rapidly to the center control 
man and he immediately issued the order “Hold right wing.” I'll be 
darned if that whole line of drivers composed of sixty or more men 
stopped as if they were tied to a rope. It didn’t take long ‘till 
the left wing drivers got straightened out again and when they did 
they started an order to the center control man “Ready on the left.” 
Then instead of just starting to drive again they waited until that 
order got to the “center control” man and he issued the order, “Left 
wing advancing,” and then, “Right wing advancing.” That line did not 
start to move until those orders had been relayed by every man from 
the “center control” to the extreme right and left wing and back to 
the center. Again Doctor Bennett and I commented on the perfection 
of the drive. 

The interesting part of this procedure was that the left wing had 
not split open when the order “Left wing holding” was issued, but 
rather one part of it had lagged a few feet back of being a straight 
line. 

The drive was completed in two or two and one-half hours. Then 
the watchers, still at their posts, were contacted by the foreman and 
brought back to the trucks. As each watcher was contacted by a fore- 
man he turned in his tally sheet. The reason for this procedure was 
that in case of any alarming figures on a tally sheet or group of tally 
sheets the watchers could be questioned and checked before they left 
their post. 

Finally when all watchers and drivers were back at the starting post 
a tally was made by Mr. Jefferson in the field to be compared with 
the tally sheets handed in by the men after computation. Mr. Jefferson 
then commended the boys on their fine work. 

I don’t remember what the tally added up to and it isn’t really 
important, as this was only one area. However, I remember that the 
tally recorded deer, both sexes, alive and dead, snowshoe hares, cotton- 
tail rabbits, grouse and squirrels. So the boys tallied every game species 
that they found. 

I want to take this opportunity to congratulate the Forest Service 
personnel, the Camp Superintendent, the camp foreman and the C.C.C. 
boys for what I consider the most perfect game census drive I have 
ever witnessed, bar none. 

The point I would like to bring out is that game census drives of 
this type can be carried out, efficiently and accurately. The question is, 
“Does it take a government agency, such as the C.C.C. to succeed in 
a game census drive or can sportsmen’s organizations do it?” 

We all know the C.C.C. camps are being reduced in number annually, 
but the census of game species is becoming more and more a question 
to be solved. Can sportsmen’s organizations carry out this type of 
census for their own benefit as well as the assistance of their state 
game agency? 

Every game census drive that I have witnessed prior to this one 
were failures, and those attempted by sportsmen were complete “flops.” 
The reason for failure in most cases was that 47 out of every 50 men 
decided they were boss and knew how to carry it out better than 
the rest. I do believe that sportsmen can carry out game census 
drives if they appoint leaders and argue out their differences before 
they get to the area in which the census is to be taken. The well 
known phrase, “Too many cooks spoil the broth,” is the downfall of 
many of the good works sportsmen’s organizations start but never 
finish. Too many of us get all enthused about doing something and 
work hard at it while it is a novelty, but soon we don’t agree with 
John Jones or Bill Smith and we decide that if they want to run 
it their way we will quit. Just stop to think how often that happened 
in your own organization. 
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THE CHUKAR 
PARTRIDGE 


By 
_ CHAS. W. WESSELL 


Will This Sturdy Little Foreigner Achieve 
Self Propagation in Pennsylvania? 


HE Chukar partridge has attracted a great deal of interest among 

sportsmen and conservationists in recent years and this sturdy 
little foreigner is being seriously considered in many sections of the 
country as a possible new addition to our American game bird family. 
The Chukar is comparatively new to Pennsylvania, but because of its 
potentialities as a sporting bird, every possible consideration is being 
given to its successful introduction in this State. 


Reduced Pressure on Native Birds 


Pennsylvania was one of the very first states to recognize the need 
for successful introduction of exotic game birds of high sporting 
quality. The necessity for reducing gun pressure on native game 
birds has long been recognized by the Commission as a most important 
factor in successfully maintaining an adequate Ruffed Grouse and 
Bobwhite Quail population within the Commonwealth. 

In an earnest endeavor to keep pace with the constant annual 
increase in the number of small game gunners afield, the Commission 
introduced with unlimited patience and painstaking effort such likely 


species as the Ringneck Pheasant, Reeves Pheasant and the Hungarian a 


or Gray Partridge; species whose requirements for successful main- 
tenance and increase in the wild would be sufficiently varied to preclude 
the possibility of their serious encroachment upon the natural food 
and cover of our native grouse and quail. 


Ringneck Pheasant Successful 


To date, the Ringneck Pheasant is the only exotic or introduced 
game bird which has successfully taken hold and reproduced its kind 
in numbers sufficient to provide shooting in Pennsylvania. This bird, 
whose permanent introduction in the State was seriously doubted by 
early conservationists, has shouldered the burden to such an extent 
that the present Ringneck kill in Pennsylvania is much greater than 
the annual combined kill of our native grouse and quail. 

Generous liberations of Reeves Pheasants, a bird offering great 
possibilities, were made by the Commission in many counties over a 


le 
Pair of Chukar Partridge breeders. 


period of years but the bird failed to reproduce in the wild state and has 
practically disappeared. After this thorough trial, propagation and 
liberation of Reeves pheasants were discontinued. 

Hungarian Partridges have been and are still being stocked in 
counties believed to be best suited to them, and though there are 4 
few areas where it has at least held its own, the bird has not yet 
increased enough to permit the declaration of an open season. It is 
possible that through subsequent liberations in adequate numbers and 
aided by improved land management practices, this gamester may 
establish itself on a “self-supporting” basis. 


Can the Chukar Make Good? 


Now the handsome and sturdy Chukar Partridge, a native of India 
and possessed of great sporting potentialities, commands the interest 
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of all who seek to provide better gunning within the Keystone State. 
‘Introductory liberations have been made by the Commission, but 
these have of necessity been too limited to form a basis for any 
' t conclusions. Speedy in get away and flight, comparatively 
‘easy to propagate artificially, this truly beautiful game bird offers 
hope of splendid sport afield and tempting morsels for the table. 
But can this chunky fellow meet the first prime test of all introduced 
game, namely—self-propagation? And can he stand up under gun- 

ure? Continued liberations in adequate numbers, supported by 
practical land management operations, may prove that he can, but 
there are many factors to be given serious consideration before per- 
mitting ourselves to be carried away on false hopes. 


Fundamentals of Successful Introduction 


Perhaps the principal fundamentals upon which successful intro- 
duction of exotic species of game birds is based are: 1. Concealing 
coloration. 2. Climate. 3. Natural cover and food. 4. Topography 
and mineral content of the land. 


It is reasonable to contend that all these conditions must be 
favorable to the species introduced if an adequate, shootable supply of 
‘the birds is to be created and maintained. It is also reasonable to 
‘assume that, for successful results, the introduced bird should be 
liberated on areas conforming reasonably close to conditions prevalent 
in its native habitat. 


Applying this fundamental test to our one successfully introduced 
game bird, the Ringneck pheasant, attention is called to the surprising 
similarity in conditions existent in the bird’s native Chinese habitat to 
those areas in our own State where the pheasant’s natural reproduction 
is prolific. 


1. The Ringneck’s concealing coloration could hardly be improved 
upon for the country into which he has been introduced. 


2. Climatic conditions are most favorable and the Ringneck has 
proven beyond doubt that he is capable of surviving our most 
extreme temperatures. 


3. The natural food and cover conditions in the Ringneck’s native 
habitat and the bird’s principal range in this Commonwealth com- 
pare most favorably. Though there are some differences in 
farming practises and in certain kinds of cultivated crops, the 
bird has discovered little fundamental difference in his adopted 
habitat as compared with his native land. 


4. Native to the Chinese farms, lowlands and swamps, the Ring- 
neck thrives best in the same identical areas on this side of the 
world. It is also significant that the bird does not thrive in high 
altitudes and mountainous regions. 


Chukar May Be Seriously Handicapped 


F ~ Now the question is raised concerning whether or not we have the 


same favorable conditions to offer the Chukar partridge. As far as 
Pennsylvania is concerned, this may be doubtful, for first of all we are 
advised that the climate, topography and soil conditions existent in 
the Chukar’s native land bear little similarity to those within the 
Commonwealth. 


The native Chukar, we are told, inhabits and thrives in barren, 
scrubby, rock country, where the temperature, vegetation and soil 
composition is vastly different from our own. His native habitat is 
described as being so poor that he has earned the doubtful sobriquet 
of “the bird that lives on nothing.” 

But perhaps the most significant contrast is to be found in the 
lack of concealing coloration, which may seriously handicap the 
Chukar in its efforts to survive in Pennsylvania. Excepting when 
vegetation is at its height and the bird can be completely covered, a 
Chukar stands out, rather than blends in to the surrounding country. 
Where, in scrubby, rocky, barren areas the bird may, by merely 
standing motionless, blend itself into perfect invisibility, he unfortunately 
stands out like a sore thumb when attempting this defensive procedure 
i most of our type country, presenting an easy target for all kinds 
of vermin. His coloring is so out of harmony with the Pennsylvania 
background that he is even comparatively easy to detect in wooded 
areas. As the bird seems unaware of this, it has earned from some 
an unjust reputation for highly developed stupidity. It may be that 
this lack of concealing coloration alone will be sufficient to spell doom 
to the Chukar’s chances in the Keystone State. 


The Eternal Quest 


Close observation of Chukar partridges, during the rearing season 
on the State Game Farms and during checking periods following 


liberations, show that even though the Chukar may be a bird that 
“lives on nothing” there is a very decided “something” for which it 
seems to be making an eternal quest. 

On the Game Farms, when the young Chukars are about half grown 
they will proceed, when not prevented, to carry on a vigorous 
concerted picking on the composition board walls of the brooder 
houses. This peculiar operation which most of the birds join in 
carrying on sounds for all the world like scores of tiny riveters at 
work, Our Game Farm Superintendents are divided in their opinions 
concerning the reasons for this maneuver, beyond the apparent fact 
that the birds are seeking “something”. 

Then, following liberations, our Field Officers frequently report a 
pronounced tendency for constant travelling and an obvious general 
dissatisfaction on the part of the birds, which points to their eternal 
quest for “something”, which quest seems to keep them on the go. 
It is to be hoped that subsequent propagation experiments and field 
studies will reveal the secret of this unknown something. 

However, from what has been learned to date, it would appear that 
the natural food and cover conditions existent in the Pennsylvania 
terrain are not as favorable to the Chukar as those in his native land. 


Other Factors Affecting Introduction 


It is conceded that there are factors other than the four mentioned 
above seriously affecting the successful introduction of exotic species. 

It is contended in certain quarters, for instance, that the failure 
of the Reeves pheasant in Pennsylvania was, to a large extent, due to 
the striking resemblance (to the average gunner) between the Reeves 
hen and a Ruffed grouse, particularly in flight and in thick brush. 
The possibility is suggested that as Reeves were liberated in grouse 
country, (which country most closely resembles that of the bird’s native 
habitat) that many female birds were mistaken for grouse before the 
gun. There is likewise a feeling that probably Hungarian Partridges 
are frequently killed by novices in mistake for quail. 

However, past experience points to the fact that the climate, soil, 
natural food and cover in which it was necessary to introduce the 
Reeves were not particularly favorable or of sufficient similarity to 
conditions existent in its native land. And it might also be noted that 
while the Reeves hen possesses harmonious coloration there is room 
for improvement in the concealing coloration of the male bird, against 
the Pennsylvania background. 


The Chukar an Individualist 


In captivity, when very young, the Chukar is perhaps the fastest 
and wildest bird propagated on the State Farms. The bird is a very 
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Day-old Chukar Partridge chick. 
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MARCH 


FOOD FOR HUNGRY DEER 





Over browsed cedar cut in Baldwin Creek swamp to make tops available for food. 


Eprror’s Nore: Pennsylvania is not the only state which is confronted 
with a deer problem. Michigan has been having the same headache, 
but it arrived at its worst stage about ten years later. The controversy 
concerning the best ways to manage her deer herd has been going on 
ever since the early seventies. Methods of control have been argued 
around camp fires until the wee, small hours of the morning, season 
after season; have been fought out in conservation leagues and rod 
and gun clubs, meeting after meeting, until many organizations have 
disbanded in disgust; and have been made a major issue in many 
sessions of the Michigan Legislature. Believing the time ripe to 
review the past, to take an inventory of the present, and to look into 
the future the Michigan Department of Conservation recently published 
a splendid little bulletin entitled “Whitetails”, abstracts from which 
follow: 


HE early history of the deer in Michigan is in many respects 

comparable to that of Pennsylvania. For one thing, there seems 
to have been only a small amount of desirable deer habitat among the 
large stands of virgin timber. Deer may have been plentiful in the 
Lower Peninsula of Michigan where there seems to have been 
numerous marshes, swamps and openings among the oak and hickory 
uplands. However, in what is now considered deer territory the animals 
probably were relatively scarce. 

Civilization changed the whole picture, and with the advent of 
agriculture in the southern portion of the state, and the creation of 
small openings for farms in early days, deer were attracted and 
found a new food supply therein. As farming increased, however, the 
effect was soon reversed, causing the wild areas to be wiped out. The 
numbers of deer killed by farmers, coupled with the reduction of wild 
territory nearly exterminated the animals in the southern territory 
ef Michigan by 1870, and because that section contained excellent 


WHITETAILS 


By |. H. BARTLETT 


agricultural lands, it did not again revert to its wild state. It has 
continued in farms and industrial centers and the deer as a game animal 
has been excluded except in a few sections where they have been 
maintained or allowed to propagate against the advice of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation, primarily as attraction to tourists and other 
persons who enjoy seeing them. Against the advice of the Depart- 
ment deer were released in several other agricultural sections, and 
within a few years multiplied alarmingly and were soon seen along 
the highways. Later reports of damage began to filter in, then the 
war was on. Heavy damage was done before relief could be obtained 
and public relations were strained to the breaking point. Those who 
liked to see the deer wanted to keep them, and the farmers wanted 
them destroyed. The Department finally compromised by consenting 
to issue permits to farmers, allowing them to kill deer when the 
animals were observed doing damage. 

In the northern half of the Lower Peninsula the history of the deer 
herd is quite different. With vast areas covered by stands of gigantic 
hardwood or pine, deer are believed to have been relatively scarce in 
primitive times. About 1850, pine logging began to produce openings 
in which low brush and reproduction appeared, furnishing additional 
food and cover. With this increase in food the herd began to build up. 
3y 1880, openings were everywhere throughout the pine forests and 
food and cover was in abundance. The huge conifer swamps had 
passed through the same transformation. Where, in the early days, 
deer were forced to “yard” during the winters under big timber with 
little food and poor cover, now (1880) cedar and deciduous repro- 
duction in the cutover yarding areas was growing in profusion. 

3y 1890 the pine was nearly gone, and soon after the hardwood was 
following it to the mills. So now the scene changes. Instead of having 
huge blocks of timber with few openings, there remained huge open- 
ings with a few small stands of timber. And so, with a reversal of 
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AND HOW THEY RELISHED IT 





Two and one-half acres of tops completely stripped of browse in 48 hours. 


Presenting Michigan's Deer Problem 


conditions, the old situation of a minimum amount of desirable deer 
habitat had returned. Unhindered Nature would have been able to 
effect more normal conditions, and reproduction would have continued 
to grow and fill the larger openings, creating dense cover and 
abundant food over the areas as fast as they were cut but for one 
thing—forest fires became prevalent and burned over the logged areas 
with such intensity that much of the remaining seed was killed and no 
seed trees were left to continue production. 


Between 1915 and 1920 the Michigan public became forest fire 
conscious. By 1920, areas which had been for years considered as 
“open plains”, worthless for farming was permitted to grow up to 
brush. Desirable forest reproduction began to appear and to assume 
real value. The “cycle” was on the up-swing, the amount of deer 
cover and food was increasing, and the deer herd slowly responded. 

It goes without saying that during early logging days venison was 
the only large source of fresh meat, and camps containing one or two 
hundred men used it as their main article of diet for months at a 
time. As the railroads penetrated the deer territory market hunters 
came in during the fall months, shipping hundreds of tons of deer 
“saddles” to commission houses in the cities. These same men turned 
to “hide hunting” during the summer, killing thousands of deer for 
their hides and letting the meat rot. Evidence produced at the 
Sportsmen’s Congress at Saginaw in 1882 indicated that carcasses of 
more than 100,000 deer had been shipped from northern Michigan 
stations during the fall of 1880 by market hunters. 


In 1881 the Michigan Legislature first took drastic steps to control 
methods of deer hunting (Previous to this date the only restriction 
imposed was the regulating of the length of the hunting season) by 
making it unlawful to kill deer when in the spotted or red coat or while 
im the water. The animals could be taken for food only, could not be 
shipped out of the state, and the use of a pit, pitfall or trap in taking 


the animals was prohibited. In 1887, hunting deer through the use 
of dogs or lights was also prohibited. 

About 1890 a decline was apparent in the herd, thought to have 
been the result of the combined effects of heavy market hunting and 
the reduction in food and cover because of logging operations and 
fire. The decline, becoming more and more evident, resulted in 
frenzied efforts of succeeding State Legislatures to remedy matters 
through the tightening of hunting restrictions. Deer hunting licenses 
with a limit of five deer for a fifty cent fee were introduced in 1895. 
Market hunting or the sale of venison in any form, or the serving of 
it if a charge was made for the meal, were outlawed in 1901, and the 
limit was reduced to three deer; in 1905 to two and in 1915 to one. 
In spite of all these restrictions, however, the animals continued to 
decrease in numbers.’ 

There is little doubt that during this period deer were almost 
exterminated in most of the deer territory. Hunting remained ex- 
ceedingly poor throughout the entire deer range of the Lower Peninsula 
until 1920 when underbrush and reproduction began to appear in the 
areas and the herd began slowly to increase. By 1925 the increase had 
become more and more apparent and now the Lower Peninsula has 
probably one of the largest herds in the history of the state. 

The history of the deer herds in the Upper Peninsula is similar 
to that of deer in the northern portion of the Lower Peninsula al- 
though the changes lagged from ten to twenty years behind those of 
the Lower Peninsula and were not so extreme. 

In concluding this portion of his narrative the author indicates that 
the peak of another cycle has just been reached or just passed. He 
writes “Are deer again going to “hit the skids” and go away down 
as they have in the past? It appears that they may, as the timber in 
the various yarding areas becomes mature or the available food is 
browsed out. But what about all this talk of deer management, 


















































































































managed hunting, etc.? Is it going to be a solution of our deer 
problems? Before management plans are discussed, let us take an 
inventory of what we have to work with—the deer herd, habitat, 
winter yarding conditions, and the deer hunting situation.” 

In 1927 the Game Division of the Department of Conservation 
was created. Inventories of the deer herd scattered over 34,500 square 
miles of range and studies of conditions which affect it, together with 
the compiling of hunting statistics, immediately assumed importance 
in the work program of the new organization. 

The first thing the new Division did in relation to deer was to 
begin an inventory of the winter yarding areas, securing the coopera- 
tion of their Conservation Officers to obtain this data. The Game 
Division now maintains a staff of four especially trained men who 
investigate and map the more important deeryards reported by Con- 
servation Officers. Michigan has nine Game Area Managers who have 
received similar training and who have proved to be a valuable staff 
auxiliary, working yards in large areas assigned to them. Under this 
system, the detail for which I have purposely omitted because of lack 
of space, 573 deeryards covering 1,984 square miles have been reported. 
Four hundred fifty-two of these, containing over 1,500 square miles, 
have been examined and classified. It is estimated that between 70 
and 80 per cent of the total deeryarding area in Michigan is covered 
by these reports. 

Inventories are also made of summer deer range and have revealed 
that there are abundant summer cover and food for many more deer 
than the winter range will carry. In a study of the situation, weather 
conditions are also followed carefully. In addition to temperatures 
during winter yarding seasons snow depths are also recorded by 
gauges established in the various deep snow belts throughout the deer 
range. These are read by Conservation Officers once a week and 
reported to the Lansing office by radio. 

In 1929, after eight seasons during which bucks only could be taken, 
the Department received so many protests from deer hunters who 
declared that “all the bucks were being shot off” that it became 
necessary to obtain further information on the subject. As a result 
Conservation Officers in deer territory were instructed to repert all 
the animals they observed during their regular patrols and to identify 
when poss*hle the bucks, does and fawns, listing those not clearly seen 
as unidentified. Conservation Officers are distributed throughout the 
northern areas of Michigan, approximately one for each 500 square 
miles of deer range and all are experienced woodsmen. 

An attempt was also made to obtain reports from deer hunters dur- 
ing the deer season as a further check on sex ratios. Some of these 
reports did not check with those supplied by Conservation Officers. 
It was found that most deer hunters were in the woods only during 
the one or two weeks they devoted to the enjoyment of their sport 
and were therefore not as competent observers as the officers; that 
the fawns had lost their spots, many being nearly as large as the does, 
making it difficult to distinguish them; and that after the first day 
of the season bucks skulk and hide and consequently are harder to 
see, while does and fawns walk freely through openings and are easily 
observed. 

Attempts were made during 1930 and 1931 to obtain an estimate of 
the number of deer in Michigan. This was accomplished with the 
aid of Conservation officers, hunters, lumbermen and timber cruisers. 
In 1935, CCC aid was obtained in the conducting of deer census drives 
on representative areas in different localities. 

During the sex ratio controversy in 1929 it, became evident that 
some method of determining the age of bucks killed during the deer 
season was desirable. Records of captive deer, partially tamed deer 
which were allowed to run wild, and peculiarly marked wild deer had 
proved that the number of points on a buck’s antlers was no certain 
indication of age. An investigation carried on at the University of 
Michigan by one of the Game Division personnel, using over 500 skulls 
and antler measurements, indicated that the beam of the antler just 
above the “burr” increased in diameter each year. It was determined 
later that this might hold true until the buck had reached his maximum 
development at six or eight years of age, but after that the diameter 
of the antler beam might decrease. From 1929 to 1937 approximately 
4,000 sets of antlers were calipered each year at checking stations. 

Various methods were employed to secure reports from deer hunters 
over a period of years but so small a number were returned, however, 
that in 1937 the Michigan Legislature passed a compulsory kill report 
law, requiring all hunters and trappers to report their take before the 
following February. Approximately 65 percent of the deer hunters have 
reported for the 1937 season. 
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Expense questionnaires were also sent out to Conservation Ofiicers 
for distribution to hunters to acquire some record of the financial 
importance of the deer season. Five thousand were distributed in 1936, 
but only 221 were returned. Another attempt was made in 1937 when 
10,000 were distributed and 578 returned. 

Other research activities were conducted, including the largest 
deer feeding experiment in the United States—perhaps in the world— 
which was undertaken at the Cusino Game Area. For those interested 
further details of this experiment can be found in the bulletin from 
which this material is extracted. 

With the deaths from starvation of a large number of deer in certain 
sections in 1930 a demand was made that something be done to relieve 
the situation. Two possible solutions were suggested: feeding, or 
removal by live trapping. 

Investigation of the entire situation revealed that feeding offered only 
temporary relief, a remedy which, quite likely, would have to be 
repeated each winter. Therefore, it seemed more logical to trap the 
deer, removing them from one section to another. As an experiment 
eight traps were erected and approximately one hundred deer were 
removed. All deer caught were tagged with regulation cattle ear-tags, 
numbered on one side and stamped “Notify Department of Conservation, 
Lansing” on the other. 

The cost of trapping and tagging on a large scale was found to be 
prohibitive, but the information gained through the return of tags from 
ear-tagged deer was so valuable that trapping and tagging have been 
continued when the operations could be carried on in connection with 
CCC or other similar projects. 

Eight hundred and thirty-one ear-tagged deer have been released 
in the wild during the last seven years in connection with the trapping 
operations in certain sections. The most important information obtained 
through the return of these tags is the distance these deer have traveled 
from the point where they were tagged and released. The average 
distance between spots where trapped deer have been released and 
where they have been shot is between 6 and 9 miles, the maximum about 
25 miles. 

Studies were also made of diseases and parasites of deer and in 1935 
a full-time pathologist was attached to the Game Division staff. The 
following year a laboratory was established in the veterinary building 
at Michigan State College and a complete portable laboratory was 
built into a house trailer for use in field work. 

The deer herd in Michigan today occupies about two-thirds of the 
area of the state, or approximately 34,500 square miles. Slightly more 
than half is in the upper part of the Lower Peninsula while all of the 
Upper Peninsula or about 16,300 square miles is deer territory. 
Although the herd is regarded as a single unit, the differences in 
climate, vegetation, and other less obvious factors, make it advisable 
to consider the deer in the two areas separately. 

The steady increase in the number of deer hunters in the Upper 
Peninsula since 1925 has caused apprehension about the deer. It has 
been feared that the heavy hunting might destroy the herd, but each 
succeeding season has found as many, if not more, deer than the 
previous year. With continued study of the situation, evidence has 
been found to support the suggestion that Upper Peninsula deer may 
be three times as plentiful as was believed to be the case only a few 
years ago. Instead of five deer per square mile as was estimated 
in 1931, census drives conducted with CCC assistance on 16 areas in 
four widely scattered sections produced counts indicating that 18 deer 
per square mile is a much more accurate figure. Reports of Con- 
servation Officers corroborate the census findings. They indicate also 
that one out of every five deer is a buck and that the total deer 
population of the Upper Peninsula at the present time may reach 
300,000. The question is, how many of the estimated 50,000 bucks are 
killed annually by hunters? 

A review of the last seven years, for which figures are available, 
indicates that 40, perhaps 50 percent of the hunters get their bucks. 
During this period, the number of hunters has increased from a low 0! 
21,000 in 1932 to a high of about 37,000 in 1937. 

Winter crowding and subsequent starvation also offers a problem 
in Michigan, and a survey of wintering places indicates that not more 
than ten percent of the range is suitable for winter use, which means 
that the deer population must crowd into winter areas equal to only 
one-tenth of its summer range, and that the average population in 
the yards would be about 180 per square mile. 

The deaths of increasing numbers of deer in the yards has focused 
attention on these areas and has made inventories of the number and 
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HUNTING FOXES ON SUNDAY 


Q. Is it lawful to hunt foxes on Sunday with 
a shotgun on State-owned land or land 
where farmers grant permission? 


R.C.S.—Portage, Pa. 
A. There is nothing in the Game Law to 


prohibit hunting foxes with a shotgun on | 


Sunday at any season of the year if the 
hunter is in possession of a proper license 
and displays the tag on his back. It may be 
possible to prosecute under the Blue Laws 
anywhere in Pennsylvania for the discharge 
of firearms on Sunday, but the enforce- 
ment of that law is beyond the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Game Commission. The 
fox hunter with a shotgun must not use 
dogs to hunt foxes at any time between 
April Ist and August 19th, inclusive. 


SS = 
DIGGING OUT GROUNDHOGS 


Q. (1) Is it lawful to dig out groundhogs 
with the permission of the landowner? 
(2) If a groundhog is shot and wounded, 
am I permitted to dig him out, with the 
permission of the landowner? 


B.F.F.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. (1) Under the Game Law a landowner 

does not have authority to give one per- 
mission to dig out groundhogs on his 
property unless he resides upon and helps 
cultivate the land. The right to dig out 
groundhogs is restricted to residents of 
land on which these animals are doing 
damage. 
(2) The present Game Law does not give 
a hunter the right to dig out a wounded 
groundhog, except under the circumstances 
above mentioned. 


* * * 


PICKING UP DEAD GAME ON 
HIGHWAYS 


Q. Is one allowed to pick up a rabbit that was 
hit by a machine on the highway and take 
it home? 

I.L.—Hellerton, Pa. 


A. You must not pick up rabbits, deer or any 


other game on the highways when it has 
been killed by an automobile, and take it 
home for your personal use, as the law 
requires that game killed in closed season, 
either accidentally or otherwise, must be 
disposed of to a charitable agency by a 
representative of the Game Commission. 
The proper procedure when rabbits, deer, 
raccoons or other game are found injured 
or killed on the highway is to remove such 
game to the side of the roadway out of the 
line of traffic, and see that the nearest 
representative of the Commission is 
notified. 
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SQUIRREL WITH LUMPS ON BACK 


Q. 


While hunting during the past small game 
season in the vicinity of Martinsburg, Pa., 
I shot a gray squirrel, the back of which 
was covered with large and small light- 
colored lumps resembling warts in ap- 
pearance. They covered the outside of the 
fur on the back, neck, and face. The eyes 
were very much swollen, one being nearly 
swollen shut. The squirrel may have been 
previously wounded. I discarded it. Can 
you give me some information on this? 


E.M.—Altoona, Pa. 


The lumps on the back of the squirrel were 
probably warbles which occur on squirrels 
the same as_ rabbits. These warbles 
constitute the larvae of one of the botflies, 
which in its adult stage becomes annoying 
to deer and other wild animals. Evidently 
this squirrel did not experience sufficient 
cold weather to cause the warbles to drop 
from its skin. That condition, however, 
did not in any sense affect the value of the 
animal for food, and you could have con- 
sumed it without fear of disease. 


KILLING DEER WITH KNIFE 


Q. 


A doe is wounded in one leg by a hunter. 
A half hour later a man, comes along in his 
car, sees the doe standing in the field, gets 
out of his car with his 1938 hunter’s license 
tag displayed, approaches the doe with his 
knife and kills it. Is he entitled to this 
deer ? 
S.H.E. 


Under a technical interpretation of the 
Game Law, this hunter is not entitled to 
the deer. The law provides that game may 
be killed only through the use of a legal 
type of firearm or a bow and arrow. 


DRIVING DEER WITHOUT GUN 


Q. 


May a person who does not have a gun 
drive deer or accompany a party on a 
drive for deer without a license? 


C.Y.—Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Any person who chases deer, or any other 
game, for another hunter to kill must be 
in possession of a proper hunter’s license, 
whether that person carries a gun or not; 
and no person has the right to drive game 
to another hunter unless that person is 
properly licensed. 
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FLYING SQUIRRELS 


Q. 


Is a permit needed to keep a pair of flying 
squirrels for pets. Is there a law against 
shooting them at any time? 


V.M.—Millersburg, Pa. 


The flying squirrel in not given protection 
under the Pennsylvania Game Law and 
may be killed or captured alive at any time 
by one in possession of a proper hunter’s 
license. Flying squirrels legally captured 
may be retained alive indefinitely without 
a permit. There is no closed season on 
these little animals, although, personally, 
I wonder why, as they are harmless, in- 
teresting and desirable members of our 
wildlife family. 


SHOOTING MUSKRATS 


Q. 


A. 


I would like to know if I may hunt musk- 
rats with a shotgun or must I trap them? 


G.A.S.—Wrightsville, Pa. 


It is strictly unlawful to take muskrats 
through the use of a gun of any kind 
as the present law requires these animals 
to be taken by trapping only. It is legal, 
however, to kill a muskrat with a firearm 
after it has been lawfully trapped. 


CUTTING UP DEER IN CAMP 


Q. 


Is it legal to cut up a deer in camp to 
eat during the open season, if the head and 
hide are saved and tagged? 


R.L.G.—New Castle, Pa. 


There is no objection to cutting up a 
legally killed deer in camp and consuming 
it on the premises if the head and tag of 
the deer are kept available at camp for 
inspection by an officer. 


EYES OF A DEER 


Q. 


Can a deer move its eyes? 
Miss L.S.—Duke Center, Pa. 


The general opinion among our research 
men, who are in position to observe deer 
constantly, is that a deer can move its 
eyes only slightly if at all. In a general 
way, the answer to your question is that 
a deer cannot move its eyes in their sockets 
the same as a human being, but must turn 
its head to change its line of vision. 
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The White-tail in Winter. 


AMERICA’S NO. 


N the first place they have played a part in 

the history of mankind for many thousands 
of years, and in order to trace down their 
family tree we have to talk in terms of 
geological eras. The ancestor of the modern 
deer first appeared in the upper Eocene period. 
Call it about fifty million years ago if you 
like to deal in large figures. The primitive 
ancestor of the horse, about which a little more 
is known, dates back a very little farther. 
About two million years ago, deer found their 
way from Asia to North America over a land 
bridge which it is said connected the two 
continents at that time. Man, a comparative 
newcomer, had not yet made his appearance 
on the face of the earth. When the extensive 
sheets of ice known as the last glacial period 
were retreating from North America, the deer 
were here in practically their first form. 

Deer were also important to Primitive Man. 
We may assume that from the time of Man’s 
first appearance they played a role of major 
importance in human economy. The first crude 
records men made on the walls of ancient 
caves carry pictures of deer among those 
animals which were objects of the chase. It is 
hard to give an accurate date for these in- 
scriptions but going back of them it seems 
certain that the Neanderthal man who lived 
more than twenty-five thousand years ago de- 
lighted in the chase. The deer helped supply 
him with meat and its skin helped to clothe 
him and supply the thongs with which to string 
his bow and secure the handle to his axe. 
When men reached that stage of civilization 
comparable with that in America when the 
first white men came, the deer was an economic 
necessity. In vast areas of this continent the 
Indian could not have lived without the deer. 

The question arises—What prevents deer 
from getting lost in the woods? Have they 
any special sense to guide them? The deer, 
like most wild animals, lives in a world where 
he is guided by his sense of smell. It is not a 
special sense but he uses it so much that it 
is very highly developed. A human being in 
the wilderness is guided by sight and sound; 





the deer depends upon his nose. A man blazes 
marks on the trees which he can see in order 
that he may not be lost. The deer also has 
blazing instruments. They are the  scent- 
secreting glands, above the hocks on his hind 
legs. These are called the metatarsal glands. 
Like most glands they probably serve a com- 
plex purpose but they are efficient trail blazers. 
It has been observed that when these glands are 
removed, the deer thus handicapped is very 
easily lost. It is interesting to note that the 
mule deer which has a high bounding gait in 
running, touches the ground at greater intervals 
than the Virginia deer, but his glands are about 
six times as large and potent. Thus nature 
makes its adjustment by one of those amazing 
compensations, so often evident. 

How many kinds of deer are there in 
America? What relation do they bear to the 
deer of the old world? The deer of America 
are all distinct from the species to be found 
in the old world. They have the widest possible 
distribution and are found from the Arctic 
Circle on the North to Patagonia on the extreme 
tip of South America. The family group on 
this continent includes the moose, the American 
elk, the caribou and the common deer. It is 
with the three main species of the common 
deer that we are chiefly concerned here. Per- 
haps the most important of these because of 
its wide distribution is the Virginia or white- 
tail deer. They are found from Newfoundland 
to British Columbia and from Florida to Cal- 
ifornia and Mexico. And now we come to one 
of those problems with which nature confronts 
us. 

How do we classify the mule and the black- 
tail deer? Call the mule deer a subspecies of 
the blacktail and you have authorities on your 
side. Give the blacktail a classification of his 
own and shouts of approval come up from 
another quarter. Straddling the fence is too 
dificult and so we take a drive. The 
metatarsal glands of the Columbian blacktail 
are enough shorter than those of the true mule 
deer to identify him as a distinct species. More- 
over his more generously plumed black tail is 
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Eprror’s Note: The deer is America’s out- 
standing big game animal. A few years ago 
they were threatened with extinction, bu! dur- 
ing recent years they have made a remarkable 
recovery and may now be seen in many places 
where they disappeared many generations ago, 
The recovery of the deer is one of the out- 
standing achievements in the field of conserva- 
tion. In the following paragraphs Mr. Stanley 


T. Boggess, a member of the staff of the 
“American. Wildlife Institute,’ tells some in- 
teresting facts about deer, their habits, and 


what science has learned of them. 
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a sure means of distinguishing him from his 
nearest relative, the mule deer. He is_par- 
ticularly identified with the Columbia basin in 
the Pacific Northwest but has a slightly wider 
range in adjacent territory. The mule deer are 
found westward from the Black Hills through 
the Rocky Mountains and in the coast ranges 
from British Columbia to Mexico. 


By what other means are the type of deer 
distinguished? Are the differences mainly those 
which only a scientist would notice? The mule 
deer gets his name from his large, elongated 
ears. The Virginia deer’s ears are comparative- 
ly small. The Virginia deer has a busy white 
tail which he holds erect while running, dis- 
playing its conspicuous plume. The mule deer 
has a narrow, sparsely haired tail which it 
does not elevate while on the run. The mule 
deer’s antlers are dichotomous, that is they 
divide equally at each fork. The branch antlers 
of the Virginia deer are pointed without 
reference to so orderly a system of prongs. The 
other distinctive traits of the species are not 
so easily noted by the novice. 


Does the bounding gate of the blacktail and 
mule deer make them faster than the Virginia 
deer? Which of the three types is the 
shrewder and most elusive? The high bound- 
ing gate of the mule and blacktail deer is the 
most spectacular but the swift rush of the 
Virginia deer is much faster and enables him 
to get out of danger much quicker than the 
former. However, the bounding gate is much 
better suited to the rough and broken country 
in which the mule and blacktail live and in 
that type of terrain they can get away much 
faster than animals which could easily out- 
distance them in level unbroken running. Their 
gait is ideally suited to the nature of the 
country in which they live. Score one more 
for the wise provisions of mother nature. The 
Virginia deer has had a few more generations 
of training in country which is easily accessible 
to sportsmen and more people are familiar 
with his habits, but by the same token he has 
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learned to be wiser in the ways of men and 
is generally conceded to be a bit more timid and 
somewhat shrewder in his ability to elude his 
enemies. 

Is it true that deer grow new antlers each 
season? Do female deer ever have antlers? 
The caribou is the only member of the North 
American deer family in which the females 
normally have antlers. However, an occasional 
female deer does grow antlers. They are 
obviously freak and immature formations and 
are said to be due to irregular sex structures. 
It is known that similar irregularities or in- 
juries cause distorted growth in the antlers of 
the male deer. After the mating season, any 
time from late December to March, the buck. 
deer sheds his antlers and from two to six 
weeks later the new ones make their ap- 
pearance and after reaching full growth they 
remain with a soft velvety like covering until 
the fall of the year. At this time, after antlers 
are polished to a hard smooth finish by rubbing, 
the bucks are very prone to fight. 


Has the deer been able to take care of him- 
self in the face of advancing civilization? Has 
the deer population been greatly reduced? A 
few years ago the deer population was greatly 
reduced in this country and the unrestricted 
hunting became a serious threat to their 
existence. Now, however, through the en- 
deavors of sportsmen and conservationists the 


tion? Is any wildlife study being conducted at 
present in the interest of deer? As an outstand- 
ing instance of what has been done for the 
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White-tails in summer. 


harvestable resource. In 1923, 6,460 deer were 
taken by sportsmen in Pennsylvania and in 
1937, that harvestable surplus totalled 39,009. 


tide has turned. Reliable estimates place the 
deer population as greater than it was when 
white men first settled on North American 
shores. They are most adaptable of all of the 
larger game animals to the changes imposed 
by civilization and with proper protection and 
management considerable herds are maintained 
near large centers of population. 


What was done to increase the deer popula- 


deer one could not point to a better example 
than the work achieved by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. On the assumption that 
sportsmen were chiefly interested in big game 
they determined to make deer available for the 
hunter in increased numbers. Success in this 
objective would lead to still further increase 
in sportsmen’s interest. The logic of that 
reasoning speaks for itself in the increase of 
license sales as well as of the game as a 


When one considers that deer were practically 
extinct when the Commission began its pro- 
gram of management, it makes a convincing 
picture of what properly administered conserva- 
tion will do. The study of the deer problem 
continues in many places. The American Wild- 
life Institute is engaged in these studies at six 
of our nine cooperative wildlife management 
and demonstration units. The deer population 
is definitely on the increase. 





THE BELTED KINGFISHER—By Dr. George M. Sutton 


OW lonely our streams 

would be were it not 
for the vivacious birds which 
frequent them. Spotted 
Sandpipers whistle and bob 
along the muddy margins; 
Green Herons flap up with 
a loud, hoarse squawk, and 
the blue-gray Kingfishers 
rattle around the bend, their 
wings beating rapidly. King- 
fishers probably knew how 
to capture fish long before 
man did, and the evolution- 
ary process has given the 
bird a long powerful head, 
long spear-like beak,-and feet which are almost good for nothing save 
for perching quietly on a limb or for waddling in and out of the 
nesting tunnel. 





The Kingfisher is larger than the Robin. Its head and upper parts 
are blue-gray and the long feathers of the head seem to form a double 
crest. About the neck is a prominent white collar which glistens in 
the sun. The wings and tail are spotted finely with white, and across 
the white under parts there is a blue-gray belt on the breast which has 


given the bird its name. Strangely enough the female bird is more 
brightly colored than the male and has on her side patches of bright 
reddish brown which the male lacks entirely. 


While Kingfishers sometimes remain during the Winter in this 
latitude if the streams are open, they usually move southward late in 
the Fall and return in latter March or April with the breaking up 
of the ice. Their food is almost altogether fish, although some crayfish, 
mice and aquatic insect larvae are eaten. Their finny prey is swallowed 
whole, head first, and occasionally a Kingfisher tries to swallow a 
fish too large for it and is strangled. 


The eggs are laid in a dark cavity at the end of a six-foot tunnel in 
the stream bank. This tunnel is dug with the bird’s bill; and bill and 
feet are used in shoveling the loose sand and earth out in front of the 
bird. Seven glossy white eggs are laid, usually upon the bare ground; 
but sometimes surrounding them is a rough pile of fish bones and 
scales which have been cast up by the parent birds. 


The young, when first born, are naked and very helpless and they 
remain in the nest until they can fly with ease. When they leave the 
burrow they stay together for a few days as a rule and then search 
for dead stubs or overhanging branches where they learn the 
angler’s art. 

Young Kingfishers, both male and female, have the bright plumage 
of the female bird, which shows that the ancestors of these famous 
fishermen were more brightly colored than the birds of today. 
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HON. GROVER C. LADNER 


The highest tribute ever accorded a member 
of Pennsylvania’s sporting fraternity was made 
by Governor George H. Earle to that veteran 
and distinguished sportsman, Judge Grover C. 
Ladner, of Philadelphia, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, just 
before the Chief Executive left office. 

The award, none other than the Meritorious 
Service Medal of Pennsylvania, was oc- 
companied by the following citation: 

“WHEREAS, Judge Grover C. Ladner, 
through his sincere and untiring efforts 
at all times has worked to conserve wild- 
life in Pennsylvania and 

“WHEREAS, as a result of this work 
Pennsylvania sportsmen owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Judge Ladner, 
“THEREFORE, I, George H. Earle, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, hereby cite 
Judge Grover C. Ladner because of his 
devotion to this cause for a Meritorious 


Service Medal of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 
(Signed) GEORGE H. EARLE,” 
Governor.” 


To the sportsmen at large, this distinction 
awarded to one of its fraternity is deeply 
gratifying. Not only does the citation pay 
tribute to one who for years devoted his every 
effort in the interests of conservation— 
it recognizes the efforts of thousands of other 
sportsmen and conservationists for the public- 
spirited service they render. 

Recognition has been given to merchant 
princes, philanthropists, musicians, artists and 
the like, but it remained for a sportsman to 
realize that those who fight for and defend the 
woods, the waters and the wildlife of the state 
and nation are also serving a great public in- 
terest and are as deserving of the recognition 
long given others. 
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WILDLIFE CONFERENCE STRESSES FARMER-SPORTSMAN 
RELATIONS AND CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


The Sessions, both general and technical, 
of the 4th North American Wildlife Con- 
ference, held under the auspices of the 
American Wildlife Institute, and the National 
Wildlife Federation held at Detroit February 
13 to 17 were highly indicative of the tremen- 
dous interest and enthusiasm in conserving our 
natural resources, and as long as that interest 
continues there need never be any great 
concern about their future. Time and space 
will permit only a brief synopsis of what took 
place during the five day joint conference. 
There were, however, several major programs 
outlined which Pennsylvania sportsmen should 
certainly know about: 


First, the need for more conservation educa- 
tion; second, the importance of farmer-sports- 
man relationship. These two important pro- 
grams were discussed at considerable length 
both in general and technical session. A most 
interesting address on Conservation Education 
was delivered by Dr. Thomas Eliot Benner, 
Dean, University of Illinois, College of Edu- 
cation. The PENNsyLvantia GAME News hopes 
sometime in the near future to reprint it with 
Dr. Benner’s kind permission. C. R. Guter- 
muth, of the Indiana Department of Conserva- 
tion, also delivered an excellent paper on Con- 
servation Education in Indiana wherein he spoke 
of that State’s well-organized group of con- 
servation clubs and of the splendid work they 
are doing. There are over 800 conservation 
clubs in Indiana, and last year over 400 of them 
raised ringneck pheasants and quail under con- 
a8 to the Department of Conservation of that 

tate. 


Of particular interest was the general session 
for women. They wield a powerful influence in 
whatever program they support, and if the 
truth were admitted they work harder with 
the limited resources at their command than 
the men. They deserve the highest tribute for 
their loyalty to our cause. 


Quite a few Pennsylvanians attended the 
Conference—Seth Gordon, Executive Director 
of the Game Commission; James N. Norton, 
Chief of the Division of Game Land Manage- 
ment, and Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., In Charge of 
Public Information, representing the Com- 
mission officially. Richard Gerstell, Chief of 
the Division of Research, now on leave of 
absence, acted as Chairman of the Session 2n 
Mammal Management; Dr. Logan J. Bennett 
and Peter C. Randall, of the Pennsylvania co- 
operative wildlife research unit, delivered a 
joint paper on “Censusing Ringneck Pheasants 
in Pennsylvania.” Under sessions on Upland 
Game Bird and Management, Mr. Gerstell de- 
livered a paper explaining “Winter Quail 
Losses by Laboratory Methods.” 


Other Pennsylvanians attending the Con- 
ference included John M. Phillips and Dr. 
Arthur W. Henn, Pittsburgh; John Mock, 
Pittsburgh Sports Writer, who was elected 
President of the Outdoor Writer’s Association, 
an honor which all Pennsylvania sportsmen 





join in applauding; Colin Reed, Washington, 
Pa., one of the directors of the National 
Wildlife Federation. 


There were some very interesting papers 
presented in connection with waterfowl manage- 
ment, fish management and the relation of wild- 
life management to agriculture and to forestry in 
range. In the general session on fish problems 
that of interstate cooperation was discussed at 
some length. The pollution problem, and the old 
problem of mosquito control as it affects wild- 
life, were also seriously considered. The Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act was discussed, and some of 
the projects established under it were outlined. 


The legislative objectives of the National 
Wildlife Federation were also made known. 


They are as follows: 


1. Secure the full amount earmarked annually 
for the projects under the Pittman-Robertson Act. 


2. Congressional provision for permanently  ear- 
marking the excise tax for Pittman-Robertson 
projects. 


3. A standing committee in the United States 
Senate and in the United States House of 
iene for the Conservation of Wild- 
ite. 


4. Support a Bill to earmark an excise tax on 
Fishing Tackle, the revenues to be used for 
State Fishery Restoration Projects, similar in 
purpose to the Pittman-Robertson Act for game. 


5. Earmark funds covered into the United States 
Treasury from products and uses of Federal 
refuges, said revenues to be appropriated for the 
administration of these refuges. 


6. Support Pure Streams Bill, sponsored by the 
Izaak Walton League. 


7. Sponsor adequate appropriations for the several 
agencies and bureaus of the Federal Govern- 


ment engaged in wildlife and conservation 


activities. 


8. Follow legislation introduced in Congress affect- 
ing wildlife to the end that worthy bills shall 
receive support and unworthy bills opposition. 


The Federation also appointed a Committee to 
conduct the necessary research to develop 4 
conservation education program in the public 
school system, firmly believing that such a 
program is essential to the success of con- 
servation of wildlife and restoration programs. 
The Committee is to act in cooperation with 
other agencies, or organizations and groups. 
Dr. Henry B. Ward, Urbana, IIlinois, is chair- 
man; Dr. Paul B. Sears, Oberlin, Ohio and 
C. J. Ballam, Madison, Wisconsin are the other 
two members. 


At the annual election of the Federation 
J. N. “Ding” Darling, Iowa, was elected 
Honorary President; David Aylward, Mass- 
achusetts, president; W. L. Finley, Oregon, 
Charles Plummer, Wyoming, and Colin Reed, 
Washington, Pa., vice-presidents. Directors 
included Karl T. Frederick, New York; L. W. 
Wendt, Montana; George W. Grebe, Idaho; 
Charles Giouque, Ohio; Justus H. Cline, 
Virginia, arid Mrs. Fae Huttenlocker, Iowa. 
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In spite of the heavy kill during the past 
season, the deer population on Allegheny 
National Forest remains at a high level. In 
making this statement G. E. Spinney, Acting 
Forest Supervisor, added that “Deer are still 
sufficiently plentiful that there is grave danger 
of a food shortage this winter.” 

This information is based on the results of 
game drives on 15 sample areas by the C.C.C. 
camps directly after the close of the hunting 
season. The present estimate of deer remain- 
ing on the Forest is 40,000 head scattered over 
the entire 726,000 acres within the Forest 
boundary. This is several thousand less than 
reported last year at this time, but greater 
than the estimated deer population for any 
year prior to that. 

When it is considered that the Forest sup- 
plied more than 20,000 of the antlerless deer 
taken by hunters during the recent open season, 
the above figures may at first seem excessive. 
All buck hunters know, however, that there 
have been and still are more females than 
males in the herd. In addition, the heavy 
female fawn crop of 1936 commenced breeding 
in 1938, thus accounting for the rapid increase 
in the herd of 25,000 deer which survived the 
bad winter of 1935-36. It ts estimated that the 
1938 fawn crop alone exceeded 20,000, thus 
permitting the recent enormous kill and the 
continued high population level. 

Mr. Spinney evidenced satisfaction over the 
ever-increasing value of the Forest to the public 
in big game hunting. He pointed out how the 
State Game Commission and the Forest Service 
mutually recognize the inevitability of poor 
hunting in this section if the deer herd, still too 
large, is not reduced to the number that the 
range can normally support. 

In concluding his statements, Mr. Spinney 
made it known that the exact deer kill on the 
National Forest as well as throughout the State 
cannot be computed until all hunters who still 
hold deer tags mail them promptly to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. Deer kill 
records are needed in order to prepare plans 
of management which will safeguard deer hunt- 
ing here and elsewhere in the State, by so 
regulating the kill that deer are stabilized at 
a level consistent with the available food supply. 
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Sportsmen, conservationists and 
others interested in the free and 
frank discussion of national conserva- 
tion issues are invited to attend the 
17th Annual Convention of the Izaak 








Walton League of America to be held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
March 16, 17 and 18, 1939. Among 
the notables to be present and parti- 


cipate in the program will be J. N. 


(Ding) Darling, President of the 
National Wildlife Federation, Aldo 
Leopold, professor of Game Manage- 
ment, University of Wisconsin, Dr. 
John Van Oosten, in charge of Great 
Lakes fisheries’ investigations for the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, and many 
public officials. 


Under the revised Game Code, which pro- 
vides for issuing permits to retain game in 
possession longer than thirty days after the 
close of the season, the Game Commission 
issued 2,606 permits for retaining big game, 
chiefly venison, and 164 for small game. Big 
game permits numbering 125 and small game 
totalling 34 were rejected because the applica- 
tions were made too late for consideration. 






















The Pymatuning Waterfowl Mu- 
seum will maintain the following 
schedule during the following periods: 


During July, August and Septem- 
ber—Open 1:00 P.M. to 7:00 P.M., 
Except Saturdays, Sundays and Holi- 
days—Open 10:00 A.M. to 7:00 P.M. 

During March, April, May, June 
and October and November the 
Museum will be open from 1:00 P.M. 
until 5:00 P.M. 
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There are over 5,000,000 big game animals in 
the United States, according to the Biological 
Survey, which just completed the first nation- 
wide census of big game species. Deer numbered 
more than 4,500,000. Michigan and Pennsylvania 
led in white-tailed deer with approximately 
800,000 in each state. California had 450,000 
mule and black-tailed deer. Elk totalled 165,000; 
moose, 13,000; antelope, 130,000; bighorn sheep, 
17,000 ; black bears, 81,000; grizzly bears, 1,100; 
and buffaloes, 4,100. There were 43,000 pec- 
caries and 700 European wild boars. 


Several changes have been made in the wild- 
life poster stamps this year, notably the in- 
clusion of 80 designs compared with the origi- 
nal 16, and printing in 6 colors as compared with 
The designs 
selected include a series each on upland game 


the 4 color stamps of last year. 


birds, mammals, fishes, song birds, waterfowl, 
trees, and wild flowers. Such well known 
nature artists as Lynn Bogue Hunt, F. L. 
Jaques, Fred Everett, and Roger Peterson have 
contributed the designs. 

Stamps are available in sheets of 100 at $1, 
or singly at 1¢ each. A double size stamp also 
is available, as well as a poster stamp album. 

Thirty-five percent of the proceeds from the 
sales in each state will remain in the hands of 
the state federation for financing conservation 
programs of the organization within the state, 
the remainder goes to finance the national 
program of the federation. 


Four young least weasels killed January 12 
in Indiana County were recently submitted for 
bounty. 


Harold Jones, Deputy Game Protector of 
Dauphin County, has trapped over 500 native 
cottontails from Wildwood Park, adjacent to 
the city of Harrisburg. One of the animals 
weighed 4 Ibs. 15 ozs. 


Photos courtesy Allentown Morning Call 


Game Protector Wm. A. Moyer, left and Ralph Lichtenwalner trapping rabbits on Trexlertown game refuge in Lehigh county for restocking on open hunting 


areas within the county. 
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Game Protector Miles Reeder, Clinton county, examining Cinnamon bear killed near 


Woolrich by Fred Miller. 


The Game Commission, at its meeting of 
January 11, 1939, decided to authorize the 
establishment of Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
jects in six additional counties of the State. 
These projects may now be set up in 14 
counties in the southeastern part of the State 
and 13 of the southwestern and western counties. 
The Commission’s action in extending the terri- 
tory was taken only after carefully reviewing 
results of the program up to this time, and 
the cost involved. 


The Commission’s Farm-Game Program was 
adopted in 1936 to develop a better bond of 
friendship between farmers and sportsmen; 
better protection to farm property against 
thoughtless or wilful acts of hunters; and ‘to 
generally improve hunting conditions in the 
more intensively tilled and more densely 
populated counties. Less than three years of 
effort on the part of the Commission, its 
employees, and sportsmen has produced very 
satisfying results both for farmers and sports- 
men, although the cost involved in arranging 
for and establishment of the project areas is 
somewhat higher than at first anticipated. 


It is hoped that a review of the Commission’s 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program will be 
available for publication in the April issue of 
the Game News. Unfortunately, all of the 
required information was not available when 
the March issue went to press. 


It weighed over 350 Ibs. 


I. T. Quinn, nationally known conservation- 
ist, and for seventeen years Commissioner of 
Conservation of Alabama, recently resigned 
that post and accepted the position of Director 
of Public Relations of the National Wildlife 
Federation. Needless to say he has the sincere 
good wishes of our entire hunting and fishing 
fraternity. 





At a recent meeting the Commission entered 
into contract to purchase 20 tracts of land 
totalling 4,785 acres distributed in ten counties 
of the Commonwealth. The tracts involved in- 
clude 20 acres in Bedford Township, Bedford 
County, adjacent to State Game Lands No. 48. 
613 acres in Union Township, Center County, 
adjacent to State Game Lands No. 103: 630 
acres in Beaver Township, Crawford County, 
adjacent to State Game Lands No. 101; 120 
acres in Randolph Township, Crawford County, 
adjoining State Game Lands No. 69; 716 acres 
in Upper Mifflin Township, Cumberland County 
—an entirely new locality. 

Huntingdon County, Clay and Wood town- 
ships, 1,493 acres were added to State Game 
Lands No. 121; 100 acres were acquired in 
Wayne Township, Erie County, adjacent to 
State Game Lands No. 154; 100 acres in 
Mineral Township, Venango County, adjacent 
to State Game Lands No. 39-; 25 acres in 
Heacock Township, Bucks County, adjoining 
State Game Lands No. 157; 848 acres in Colley 
Township, Sullivan County, adjoining State 
Game Lands No. 66 and 119 acres in Middle- 
bury Township, Tioga County, which will 
become a part of State Game Lands No. 37. 

During the 18 years the Commission has 
conducted a land purchase program it has paid 
for a total of 592,838 acres of State Game 
Lands for which the actual consideration 
amounted to $2,177,830.94. The lands acquired 
constitute good game territory and provide 
areas for game refuges and also other areas 
for public hunting purposes. The 592,838.1 
acres are distributed through 54 of the 67 
counties of the State. 

A conservative estimate of the present value 
of this large acreage is $3,075,000.00. This does 
not, of course, include an estimate of value of 
the game on the lands, or their recreational 
possibilities, because of the impracticability of 
arriving at anything like a fair estimate. 

Approximately 50,000 acres additional, accord- 
ing to the announcement, are now under con- 
tract for purchase. Settlement and vesting title 
in the Commonwealth for the 142 tracts in- 
volved is being made as rapidly as boundary 
line surveys and title abstracting can be com- 
pleted. During the past few months, title was 
secured for 9 tracts in six counties totalling 
4,419.6 acres, the largest of which was 1,986.4 
acres acquired from Stewart Eckhart in 
Lancaster County. 





It is not often than one trapper is as successful as the fellow who sent in these gray foxes 
for bounty recently. Gray foxes are not easy to trap. 
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Twenty (20) active WPA Projects are now 
operating on State Game Lands and in addi- 
tion a number of other projects are pending. 
The projects provide for the building of game 
feeding shelters and retreats, release cuttings, 
pruning of apple trees, tree planting, cutting 
fre trails, walling up springs, road repairs, 
development of food plots, etc. 


There are likewise quite a large number of 
NYA Projects which have been approved for 
operations on State Game Lands. A number of 
Refuge Keepers are getting very good results 
from work conducted by the NYA boys in the 
development and maintenance of our holdings. 


Sales of timber from State Game Lands from 
June 1, 1938, (the beginning of the fiscal 
year) to January 1, 1939, netted $2,993.44, 
which was deposited in the Game Fund. Several 
other timber sale contracts now in force are 
expected to more than double that amount 
before the end of the fiscal year. 


Although it was expected that the Pymatun- 
ing Museum in Crawford County would be 
closed to the public most of the time after 
December 1, 1938 and until about April 1, 
1939, Refuge Keeper Oudette found it advisable 
to open the museum frequently during 
December. A total of 233 visitors registered 
during that month. From October 15 to 
December 1, a total of 5,979 visitors registered. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“At about 9:00 P.M. on the evening of 
January 17 I received a telephone call from 
Captain Jenkins of the Sun Oil Co. Tanker 
Riveria, just docked at Marcus Hook, to the 
effect that they had a big doe on board ship. 
He wanted me to come down and get her. 


One of my Deputy Game Protectors was at 
my place at the time so we and my son Harold 
left for Marcus Hook immediately. When we 
arrived on board ship we found the deer with 
a rope around her neck, tied up to an anchor 
post. The story as told to me by first shipmate 
Neilson is as follows: 


The Tanker Riveria was on her return from 
up the Hudson River where they had unloaded 
a tank of oil, and on Sunday about 3:30 P.M. 
when they were opposite Newburg, New York, 
they sighted a large deer out on a big ice floe. 
Maneuvering the ship around to where they 
could get in close enough to the animal they 


threw a rope around its neck and hauled her on 
board. 


They said they had no trouble in tying her up, 
as she was about all in. When we arrived the 
animal was rested up but we did not have very 
much trouble in tying our own ropes on her 
and releasing the ship crew’s ropes. My Son 





Miss Anne Jane Phillips, daughter of John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, grand 
old man of Conservation, photographing his cubship. 
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James Wicks, left, and A. B. Harlacker, both 
of Progress, Pa., with bears killed in Sullivan 
county. Harlacker’s bear weighed 437 Ibs. 


and I returned home about midnight with 
the deer in fine shape. I have a_ neighbor 
who has a vacant garage next door, so we put 
some straw in one corner, some Omeline (deer 
feed) in a pan, also some water, and took off 
the ropes. She jumped right up, ran into one 
corner, wheeled and looked at us with a defiant, 
angry look in her eyes. 

We closed the doors and retired for the 
night. Next morning she was lying on the 
straw chewing her cud and seemed quite well 
contented.”--Game Protector Blair J. Davis, 
Delaware County. 


“While walking out a fire trail on Game 
Lands No. 92 I found a hen turkey weighing 
approximately 10 pounds lying dead. It was 
killed by a winged predator, as there were no 
tracks other than the turkey’s in the snow. 
By following the back track I found three places 
where the turkey was struck, and quite a few 
feathers were at each place. The turkey was 
opened up at the breast and I noticed that the 
crop contained a number of acorns. Upon tak- 
ing the acorns from the crop and counting them 
I found that it contained 61. I placed traps 
at the remains of the turkey, hoping to catch 
the predator should it return to eat at the 
carcass.”"—Refuge Keeper Joseph Kistner, 
Centre County. 


Game Protector Leroy Gleason advises that 
he trapped over 500 rabbits in and around his 
home territory within the past few months. 


The sportsmen of Reading have been con- 
ducting rabbit drives on the water shed of the 
local Power and Light Company which have 
been netting them on the average of 100 to 200 
cottontails a day. 
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JOHN C. YOUNGMAN, President 
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M. C. MERRITTS, Vice-President 


SPORTSMEN’S FEDERATION MEETS 






DR. C. A. MORTIMER, Secretary 


Conservation Education Stressed 


An unprecedented attendance marked the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs held at the 
Forum of the Educational Building in 
Harrisburg on February 13. Pennsylvania is 
indeed fortunate in having a united organization 
such as the Federation, for through its interest, 
its support, and its cooperation Pennsylvania 
has become the greatest hunting and fishing 
State in the Union. 


The Federation at present includes a mem- 
bership of over 135,000 persons, and each year 
finds more clubs affiliating with this active 
statewide group. Motivated by unselfish ideals 
and principles, the Federation has from its very 
beginning promoted the highest type of game 
and fish legislation. Probably the most im- 
portant general program ever endorsed by this 
group took place at the Conference just ended, 
namely, that of advocating the teaching of 
Conservation Education in all State Teachers 
Colleges, and in the public schools. Copies of 
resolutions, submitted by Dr. S. C. Boyer, 
of Johnstown, Chairman of the Educational 
Committee, will be sent to the Governor, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Game 
and Fish Commissions, the American Legion, 
various civic clubs, etc. 


The Resolutions Committee, headed by 
Merrill C. Merritts, of Altoona, was in session 
practically all day Sunday, the 12th, at which 
time it gave serious consideration to the 136 
resolutions submitted. 


Resolutions adopted and rejected by the 
Federation on February 13 are as follows: 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS APPROVED 


Governor's Statement—Thanking Governor James for 
the splendid statement he made as published in the 
February Game News and the AncLer and pledging 
the Federation’s cooperation. 


Game and Fish Commissioners—Recommending that 
all Members of the two Commissions, including the 
Commissioner of Fisheries, be permitted to serve 
out the terms for which they have been appointed, 
unless any such persons have been politically active 
or have for some other reason disqualified them- 
selves. 


Consolidation of Sapemennte--Cygesing any con- 
solidation of the Fish and Game Commissions with 
the Department of Forests and Waters. 


Federal Stream Pollution—Endorsing a bill similar 
to the Lonergan bill in the last session of Congress. 


Sanitary _ Water Board—Recommending that a 
separate independent board be established and direct- 
ing the Federation to sponsor such a bill in the 


Legislature. 


Stream Pollution—Approving the resolution adopted 
by the Izaak Walton League at its 1938 convention 
in Chicago. 


Pollution Compact—Recommending to the Legisla- 
ture the ratification of a proposed compact with 
neighboring states. 


Tattooing Dogs—Endorsing the proposal and direct- 
ing the officials of the Federation to draft a plan 
for submission to the Legislature. 


Gathering Nuts From Forests—Recommending that 
the Department of Forests and Waters take steps 
to regulate the gathering of nuts from State forests. 


Dog License Fund—Recommending that an additional 
appropriation of $150,000 be made from the dog 
license revenue for the enforcement of the law 
to help stop the spread of rabies. 


Educational Committee—The _ Federation’s Special 
Educational Committee submitted a comprehensive 
report and recommendations which were adopted. 


GAME RESOLUTIONS APPROVED 


Hunting License Age—Changing the requirements 
relative to accompanying minors under 16 (Section 
316, paragraph (d). 


Hunting License Ilssuance—Endorsing the Game 
Commission’s recommendation that the present 
system of issuing licenses be continued for two 
more years. 


Rim Fire Cartridges—Recommending that the law 
be changed so as to prohibit the use of .22 and .25 
caliber rim fire cartridges in hunting big game. 


1939 Grouse Season—Recommending that the 1939 
grouse season be a full thirty days. 


Varying Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits)—Recommending 
that the season be the same length as the cotton- 
tail rabbit season. 


W oodchucks—Recommending that the law be changed 
to permit hunting of woodchucks between the hours 
of 7 A. M. and 7 P. M. E. S. T., during the period 
from July 1 to September 15 inclusive; also that 
the law be changed to permit carrying rifles with- 
out being wrapped or in a case during the same 
hours between July 1 and September 15; and recom- 
mending to the Commission that the woodchuck 
season be fixed for said period only. 


Skunks—Recommending that protection be removed 
from skunks. 


Waterfowl Shooting—Recommending that  water- 
fowl shooting be allowed during the open season to 
5 P. M. instead of 4 P. M. 


News Releases—Requesting the Game Commission 
to so arrange the sending out of its news releases 
so that the papers throughout the State will receive 
them at the same time they go to the Capitol Press 
Room. 


Game Food—Recommending to the Commission that 
arrangements be made to buy its supply of game 
food earlier so that it will always be available when 
needed. 


Antlerless Deer—Recommending that the law be 
changed so as to define an antlerless deer as any 
deer without horns or antlers, or a deer with horns 
or antlers not to exceed 3” measuring from the base 
of the burr; also approving the Commission’s recom- 
mendations that landowners be permitted to hunt 
antlerless deer without permit when a special re- 
stricted season under permit is declared. 


License Tag—Recommending to the Game Com- 
mission that the license tag be so manufactured that 
a part can be broken off and attached to a big game 
animal immediately upon killing. 


Browse Cutting—Endorsing the present program of 
browse cutting for deer and recommending that it be 
done more extensively. 


Setting Traps by Use of Motor Boats—Recommend- 
ing that the law be changed to prohibit the use o! 
motor boats to set traps. 


Appointment Members of Game Commission— 
Recommending that the law be changed to read that 
no two members of the Commission shal! be ap- 
pointed from the same senatorial district instead 
of the present provision which stipulates that com: 
missioners shall be so appointed as to represent the 
several geographical regions of the State. 


County Game Kill—Recommending that the Game 
Commission provide space on the 1939 game-kill 
report blank so that hunters may indicate the 
counties in which the several species of game are 
killed. 


Opposing House Bill No. 55—Opposing House Bill 
No. 55 which would prohibit shooting within 200 
yards of the highway or buildings. 


Raccoons—Recommending that the hunting of 
raccoons with dogs be allowed from November 1 to 
December 31, inclusive, and that trapping be per 


mitted only from December 1 to December 31. 


Game Killed by Mistake—The Federation endorsed 
the recommendation of the Commission that Section 
710 of the Game Law be amended to require the 
payment of only 25% of the regular penalty for the 
killing of all birds or animals by mistake, with the 
Commission being granted the privilege of accepting 
the same proportion of the penalty in exceptional 
cases where true sportsmen for some good and 
sufficient reason were unable to make the report 
within the 24-hour period. 


Institutional Grounds—A recommendation of _ the 
Game Commission that the law be amended 0 
that when publicly owned institutional grounds are 
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‘posted against hunting, no one may legally hunt 


“Taking Opossums with Lights—A resolution from 
f floor recommending that the law be changed to 
rh the taking of opossums with lights in the 
‘s manner as raccoons may now be taken was 






| Pittman-Robertson Act—A resolution from the floor 
“fecommending that the President of the Federation 
tt a committee of five to confer with the Game 
ission relative to the campaign to secure the 
appropriation from Congress under the Pittman- 
Ss Act and the use of said funds. 


For Hunting—A resolution from the floor recom- 
mending that that portion of Section 719 of the 

law relative to special seasons for fox hunt- 
3 in various counties during the period between 
April 1 and August 19 inclusive be amended to 
make it permissive rather than mandatory upon the 

Commission by changing the word “shall” to 
“may” was approved. 


Weasel Bounty—A resolution recommending that the 
Game Commission increase the bounty on weasels to 
$1.00 was approved. 


Possession of Game—The Commission’s informal 
ation that the law be changed to allow 
the sion of game legally taken for a period 
of sixty days after the close of the season, instead 
of the present thirty days without permits and six 
months additional with permits, was adopted. 


Use of Rifles Five Days Before Deer Season—The 
Commission’s informal recommendation that the clause 
in Section 501, sub-section (a) which prohibits the 
use of rifles to hunt game of any kind during five 
days preceding the open season for deer be eliminated 
was adopted. 






Refuges Maintained by Sportsmen—A recommenda- 
tion of the Game Commission that provisions be 
added to the game law so that sportsmen, in coopera- 
tion with landowners, may establish refuges which 
will have the same protection as State Game Refuges, 
when legally posted, was adopted. 


GAME RESOLUTIONS DISAPPROVED 
Red Foxres—A recommendation that the red fox be 
placed on the bounty list was tabled. 


Controlled Burning—A resolution recommending that 
the Game Commission make some experiments on 
State Game Lands with controlled burning to de- 
termine whether such burning is advantageous to 
game or not was rejected. 


Carrying Certain Firearms at Night—The recom- 
eadetion of the Game Commission that it might be 
wise to prohibit the carrying of .22 calibre rifles 
at night, except when wrapped or in cases, was 
rejected. 


The muscular power of birds, ounce for 
ounce of weight, has been determined to be 
several times that of any other living creature. 


More than 800 ear-tagged deer have been 
released at various points throughout Michigan 
during the last seven years, according to the 
records of the department of conservation. 
Return of the tags by hunters who shoot tagged 
deer aids game workers in determining how 
far deer range from their winter yards. 


According to Orson N. Ritzman, Executive 
Secretary of the State Publicity Commission, 
Pennsylvania ranks third in tourist trade. Dur- 
ing 1938 Pennsylvania was one of the very few 
states, probably the only one that claimed to 
have held its own along this line, the tourist 
business remaining at about $400,000,000. New 
York is first and California ranks second. The 
number of tourists who came into the State 
during 1938 is estimated at 8,000,000. 
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Woodchucks in Luzerne and Carbon Counties—A 
resolution offered from the floor to allow the taking 
of woodchucks with dogs and by digging them out 
of their dens in Luzerne and Carbon Counties was 
rejected because the Resolutions Committee had 
adversely acted upon the same resolution. 


Non-resident Hunting License Fee—A_ resolution 
from the floor that the non-resident hunting license 
fee be increased from $15.00 to $25.00 was rejected. 


Employment of More Deputy Protectors—A resolu- 
tion from the floor recommending that more Deputy 
Game Protectors be employed during big game 
season by transferring oun officers from small game 
counties to big game territory and utilizing penalties 
collected from deer and bear hunters to pay for 
such additional service was defeated because it had 
been adversely acted upon by the Resolutions 
Committee. 


South Mountain Deer Herd—A resolution from the 

floor recommending that the entire South Mountain 

belt be set up under special rules and regulations 

as a large research and controlled demonstration 
. Project was defeated. 


Steel Traps—A resolution to prohibit the use of 
steel traps larger than “0” size between April 1 
and December 1 was defeated. 


FISH RESOLUTIONS APPROVED 


W aterdogs—Recommending that the fish law be 
changed to permit the issuance of permits to spear 


waterdogs under the direct supervision of fish 
wardens. 


Minnow Seining—Recominending that the fish law 
> changed to prohibit seining for minnows in trout 
streams. 


Uniforms for Fish Wardens—Recommending that 
the Fish Commission supply its wardens with 
uniforms. 


Spring Creek Project—A resolution opposing the 
establishment of further restrictions governing fish- 
ing in Spring Creek; also opposing further exten- 
sion of that project. 


Spring Creek Project—Recommending that the Fish 
Commission provide more comfort station facilities 
at the Spring Creek Project. 


Signing Fishing Licenses—Recommending that the 
fine for failure to sign fishing licenses be reduced 
from $25.00 to $2.00. 


Sunday Fishing—Recommending that the Sunday 
fishing law be clarified so as to permit fishing of 
all kinds under the same restrictions as apply on 
week days. 


Film Library of the Fish Commssion—Recommend- 
ing that the film library of the Fish Commission be 
enlarged and more films be made available. 


SCATTER LOADS 


Two monkeys have been trained as assistant 
collectors of botanical specimens in high trees, 
by E. J. H. Corner, Acting Director of 
Gardens, Straits Settlements. The animals are 
of the species known locally as “berok.” They 
understand twelve words of Kelantanese, a 
native language, and can thus be instructed to 
pick only the twigs which their owner, on the 
ground, directs them to take. 


James N. Morton, Chief of the Division 
of Game Land Management and Leo A. 
Luttringer, Jr., In Charge of Public Informa- 
tion, attended the joint meeting of the New 
England Game Conference and Northeastern 
Division of the Wildlife Society, Boston, 
Massachusetts, February 3 and 4. 


Prosecutions for violation of the Game Law 
during January, numbered 834, and the penalties 
collected totalled $7,553.50. 
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SPORTSMEN’S FEDERATION MEETS 


Pickerel Fishing Through Ice—Recommending that 
the law be changed so that no fishing for pickerel 
through the ice shall be permitted except in counties 
where the organized sportsmen request it. 


Fish Commission Set-Up—Recommending that the 
Fish Code be completely re-drafted along the lines 
of the Game Code, Commissioners to be appointed 
for staggered terms and the administrative head to 
be selected by the Commission instead of being 
appointed by the Governor. 


Nets—Change the law so as to require special per- 
mits for the possession and use of all nets other 
than landing nets. 


Large Trout in Spring Creek Project—A resolution 
offered from the floor recommending that the Fish 
Commission modify its rules governing fishing on 
the Spring Creek Project so that large trout may 
be removed through the use of weighted lures was 
adopted. 


Fish Wardens’ Salaries—A resolution from the floor 
recommending that the salaries of fish wardens begin 
at $1200 and be increased to $1800 at the rate of 
$100 annually was approved. 


Bait Fish—Reducing the number of bait fish that 
may be had in possession in any one day to 25 and 
making it unlawful to seine for bait fish in public 
fishing waters. 


Bait Fish for Sale—Making it unlawful to sell bait 
fish or fish bait taken from public fishing waters. 


FISH RESOLUTION DISAPPROVED 


Endorsing Fish Hatchery Production—A resolution 
offered from the floor commending the Fish Com- 
mission for its production at the hatcheries was re- 
jected because it had not been presented to and 
recommended by the Resolutions Committee. 

At the close of the Session nominations 
were made for officers for the ensuing year. 
John C. Youngman, of Williamsport, Vice- 
President of the Federation, was elected Presi- 
dent; M. C. Merritts, of Altoona, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Dr. C. A. Mortimer, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Judge Grover C. Ladner, 
who for years headed the Federation, declined 
to run again. However, those who know the 
Judge will readily understand that his interest 
will continue just the same, and his experience 
and advice will be a helpful influence in further- 
ing the program of the Federation in the future. 


According to a recent national radio quiz, 
hunting and fishing are by far the most popular 
sports in the United States. 


One of the largest specimens of wildcats 
ever caught in the Renovo section was trapped 
by Fish Warden George Cross, assisted by 
several hunters who aided him in digging it 
from a hole after the animal had viciously at- 
tacked the warden’s dog. The animal, which 
weighs about 40 pounds is to be used in a 
motion picture to be made by the Game 
Commission. 


A quail furnished considerable excitement in 
the English Class of the Bloomsburg High 
School when it crashed through a window, 
sailed blindly across three rows of seats, struck 
a girl pupil on the shoulder, and fell dead in 
the aisle. 
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Photo courtesy Lancaster New Era 


Upper—Some of the 175 men whe took part in a rabbit round-up in Lancaster county 
recently. The men are shown converging upon the corral. 


Lewer—A section of the quarter-mile net stretched to guide the rabbits into the corral. 


Insert—M. J. 


Golden, Berks County Game Protector, examines one of the six cottontails 


caught on the first drive. 


The Spring Field Trials of the Capitol City 
Field Trial Association will be held at its 
grounds on the Indiantown Gap Military 
Reservation April 8 and 9. The stakes will 
include derby, junior all-age, all-age, and shoot- 
ing dog. The judges will be Thomas R. Bald- 
win, of Washington, D. C., and C. A. Cook, 
of Bradford, Pennsylvania. 


The Easton Daily Express recently sent to 
over forty newspapers in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey a splendid mat and story designed 
to arouse public opinion and action to effect 
some means of reducing the amount of vandalism 
and poor sportsmanship which has been so 
prevalent in some sections during the past two 
years. The campaign is launched particularly 
against an alarming increase in illegal shooting 
of deer. 
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The Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County is one of the most outstanding sports- 
men’s associations in the State, and its set-up 
insures only the highest efficiency in operation. 
The organization contains approximately 2200 
members governed by a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer. The 
county is divided up into areas with a director 
chosen from each area. The director’s of the 
areas serve as chairmen of the various com- 
mittees which carry on the actual work of the 
organization. The committee chairmen in turn 
form the executive committee. 

A recent report of the association’s retiring 
President, Dalton Bell, part of which is ex- 
cerpted hereinafter, gives some idea of the 
manifold activities carried on by the organiza- 
tion during 1938. 

Due to the club’s strenuous pollution program 
under the guiding hand of John Youngman, 
Chairman of Waters, some of the finest catches 
of fish were recorded from the Susquehanna 
River in that section, and quite a few salmon 
weighing anywhere from seven to eight pounds 
and averaging 25 inches in length were taken. 
The association hopes, through a_ concerted 
mine sealing program, to further improve fish- 
ing in the streams of Lycoming County. 

Numerous meetings were held during the 
year in various towns and a memorial gather- 
ing was held at Montgomery in honor of three 
of the association’s members, namely, Dr. 
Gortner, Dr. Charles F. Taylor, who lost his 
life on the “last raft”, and E. G. O’Connor. 

The organization was responsible, through 
Carl Rosser, for establishing a method of 
identifying dogs by means of tattooing. It also 
furnished public schools with copies of the 
GameE News and the Angler, and donated five 
subscriptions to the Y.M.C.A. for as many 
worthy boys in the community. 

The association, due to the untiring work of 
George Bush, prepared a splendid map show- 
ing every available trout stream in the county, 
a copy of which was made available to each 
member for 50¢. Through the efforts of George 
Hatchbuck the association was able to establish 
two small game propagating areas and a 100 
acre dog training and propagation area. The 
retiring President in his report heartily urged 
the development of ten or twelve more pro- 
pagating areas as a future means of increasing 
the game supply. 

The Fish Committee was commended for 
its untiring work of posting nursery streams 
and distributing fish. Through its efforts some 
100,000 fingerling trout, 21,000 rainbow, brown 
and brook trout four to six inches long, and 
6500 bass three to six inches long were dis- 
tributed over the county—all from State and 
Federal hatcheries. The association also raised 
18,200 trout in its own nursery under the 
direction of G. D. Reed, Chairman of the 
Trout Farm. 

A. D. Huffman was given a vote of thanks 
for his generosity in furnishing facilities for 4 
successful game farm where 752  ringneck 
pheasants were raised. Special mention also 
was made of the activities of John Ross, 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


Division Game Supervisor, Leroy Gleason, 
jocal Game Protector and Carl Beidelspacher, 
local Fish Warden. Bruce Hunt was highly 
commended for the splendid manner in which 
he handled the organization’s publicity. 

These are only a few of the highlights of 
this one association’s activities. Think what 
similar groups, and there are many, are doing 
to restore wildlife in other parts of the 
Commonwealth. To carry on a program, and 
carry it on right, however, there must be 
wholehearted cooperation on the part of every 
member of the association, and the work must 
be systematized so that each unit within the 
county and each member within a unit has 
certain tasks to perform. Only in this way can 
the fullest measure of success be obtained. 

Officers elected for 1939 include Walter C.: 
Horn, Newberry, President; J. F. Sedam, 
First Vice-President; George R. Hassenplug, 
Treasurer, and S. Dale Furst, Secretary. 
John C. Youngman, Chairman of the Pollution 
Committee was named delegate to the Pa. 
State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and 
Dalton Bell, retiring president was named 
alternate. Samuel Castner, member of the 
Game Commission, from Williamsport, has 
long been active in the affairs of the 
Association. 


Three hundred and two rabbits were 
purchased and released recently by the Mt. Joy 
Sportsmen’s Association. The club is now con- 
ducting a membership campaign. 


The Sequoi Rod and Gun Club, of Lancaster, 
recently organized a trap shooting unit with 
several picked teams which will shoot in open 
competition for high ranking individual honors 
and prizes to be awarded by the club body. 
About forty members have already signified 
their intentions to register. 


Game Protectors throughout the State are 
being assisted at this time by the sportsmen and 
special agents, in a vigorous state-wide cam- 
paign to trap rabbits and other game from 
regularly established game propagating areas, 
parks, city watersheds, orchards, nurseries, and 
other protected places where they are too 
numerous or are doing damage. This game is 
being released in open hunting territory in the 
county where trapped, where it may increase 
in the future for the benefit of all sportsmen. 

In some counties of the State a program of 
this kind has been in operation for several 
years. “Necessity is the Mother of Inven- 
tion,” according to an old saying, and so rabbit, 
squirrel, raccoon and damage by other game, 
led to the idea of trapping and removing this 
game. It was soon learned that the finest kind 
of native game could be secured in this way, 
im worth-while numbers, at low cost, for 
restocking purposes. 

The Game Commission last fall decided to 
make this game trapping state-wide. Rabbit 
box traps and handling crates were made in 
large numbers by the N.Y.A. and the Soil 
Conservation Service and distributed to the 
Game Protectors. 

From reports received the following counties 
Were leading in rabbit trapping on February 1: 
Berks, Montgomery, Dauphin, Lehigh, Schuyl- 
kill, Luzerne, Snyder, Centre, Cambria, Butler, 


Crawford and Allegheny. It is also believed 
that large numbers of rabbits will be secured in 


York, Lancaster, Delaware, Lackawanna, 
Northumberland, Erie, Lawrence, Mercer, 


Westmoreland and Cumberland, and many other 
counties will also be able to secure a goodly 
supply during this campaign. 

Many rabbits are being trapped and trans- 
ferred from the fields on the State Game Farms. 

Sportsmen in many localities are assisting 
very materially in this splendid game manage- 
ment plan, and are having just as much if not 
more fun in helping to trap game than they 
had during the hunting season, while at the 
same time they are preparing their home 
sections for a bigger and better supply of game 
for future hunting. 

Sportsmen, give your Game Protectors all the 
help you can in this state-wide game trapping 
campaign, and you will see the possibilities along 
this line in obtaining future supplies of game 
for restocking purposes, to supplement the out- 
put of the State Game Farms and the regular 
game purchases. 



















TO ALL SPORTSMEN'S 
ASSOCIATIONS: 


Now that annual meetings and 
banquets are taking place at which 
time new officers are elected for the 
current year, it is essential that our 
mailing list be carefully checked, the 
names of new secretaries added and 
those of retiring officers removed. To 
this end will you please cooperate by 
sending the name and address of your 
newly elected secretary. 














The Lawrence County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion got off to a good start this year—in fact 
so many attended their first regular meeting 
that, according to S. Gaylord Henseley, Secre- 
tary, the club is going to have to look around 
for a larger meeting place. Lawrence County 
at present, according to Secretary Henseley, 
is talking about nothing else but foxes. There 
are more hunters interested in this sport this 
year than ever before. Anyone knowing of 
good fox hounds that can be bought at a reason- 
able price is asked to contact I. R. “Pappy” 
Gibson, Euclid Avenue, New Castle. He is 
Chairman of the Fox Hunters’ Division of the 
club. 


The state of Indiana has 837 wildlife con- 
servation clubs. 


The Cocalico Sportsmen’s Association recent- 
ly organized a Junior Auxiliary and expect to 
take in at least one hundred young boys in the 
near future. 


During the year 1938 the Red Lion Fish & 
Game Association, of York County, raised 650 
pheasants, 590 of which were released prior to 
the hunting season; the remaining 90 are being 
held for spring release. During the coming 
summer the club plans to increase its propaga- 
tion activities and has enlarged its rearing pens 
three times their original size. The improved 
pens now measure 120 feet long and 40 feet 
wide, and are covered with a strong wire. Ata 
recent meeting the association decided to apply 
for 800 day-old chicks from the Commission. 
During the month of December the club pur- 
chased and released 249 rabbits from Kansas. 





West View, Pittsburgh, hunters distributing hay for deer near their hunting lodge on Round 
Island Ridge, Clinton county. They drove from Pittsburgh to Clinton county and back in 
‘ the same day—that’s sportsmanship. 
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Seme persons say that deer will not lick rock 
on this piece taken from Game Refuge 


The Keystone Fish, Game and Forestry 
Protective Association, of Shamokin, recently 
released over 300 rabbits on open hunting 
grounds. 


The Daniel Boone Rod and Gun Club, of 
Reading, r- ased over 200 ringneck pheasants 
during the spring of 1938, and at present is 
holding 50 cock birds for release this spring 
Orders have also been placed for approximately 
40 cottontail rabbits which will be released on 
ypen hunting territory. 


The Oswayo Valley Club, of Potter County, 
was declared the winner of the 1938 vermin 
contest held by the County Sportsmen’s Federa- 
tion. A prize of ten dollars offered by Judge 
Lewis, of that County, was awarded. A 
similar .ontest will be carried on during 1939. 


The Shenandoah Fish & Game Association 
recently purchased and released 20 crates of 
rabbits. 


Six crates of cottontails were purchased and 
released by the New Boston Rod and Gun 
Club. 


The Girardville Fish & Game Protective 
Association is preparing to rear six-week old 
pheasants under the cooperative game pro- 
pagating program between the Commission and 
various sportsmen’s associations. 


Photo by Dr. Dean 


salt. Here is proof that they do. Note marks 
33 by Game Protector Elmer Pilling. 


The Lenhartsville Fish & Game Association 
recently purchased and released 240 cottontail 
and 12 Jack Rabbits. The club, which is only 
three years old, has a membership of over two 
hundred. 


The Education Committee of the Montgomery 
County Fish, Game and Forestry Association 
under the able leadership of Earnest A. Heebner, 
its Chairman, deserves a lot of credit for carry- 
ing on a fine conservation program among the 
young people during the past year. First off, 
the Committee gathered together and sent to 
every school unit in the county all the conserva- 
tion bulletins, pamphlets and wildlife posters 
available within the Commonwealth together 
with a list of similar publications available 
elsewhere. 


The Committee also organized the Worcester 
Junior High School Sportsmen’s Club which, 
during the last few months, built 51 feeding 
shelters. 

It also compiled a list of ten ways of becom- 
ing a better sportsman which was issued with 
every hunting and fishing license sold in the 
county. 


NEW CLUBS 


Lakemont Sportsmen’s Association, 
mont, Pa., Chad Troxell, President 


Lake- 


Irvona Game and Fish Association, Irvona, 
Pa., Robert A. Oatman, Secretary. 


Warrior Run Rod and Gun Club, Camp No. 
268 of the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania ; 
Owen Williams, Secretary, Warrior Run, Pa, 





Starlings are now moving from their summer 
and autumn roosts in street trees to the better 
shelter which the cornices and window ledges 
of buildings give them against winter weather. 
They will continue to befoul the fronts of the 
buildings and to bespatter sidewalks—and the 
hats of luckless pedestrians. 


Means for discouraging starlings from roost- 
ing on building fronts have been worked out 
by scientists of the U. S. Biological Survey. 
They have been urgently recommended to 
architects, but the architects, both govern- 
ment and private, have blandly ignored the 
recommendations. And the starlings continue 
to clutter up the building fronts all winter 
long. 


Simplest of the anti-roosting devices, and 
among the most effective, are what E. R. 
Kalmbach of the Biological Survey calls 
“slope boards.” These are surfaces of wood, 
concrete, or other materials set at steep angles 
on top of the flat ledges, cornices, capitals and 
other architectural details where starlings like 
to roost. The birds can no more perch for 
the night on a 45-degree smooth surface than 
you could sleep on a mattress at that angle. 


These starling-proof slopes could easily have 
been made part of the original architectural 
design of the new government buildings in 
Washington, as well as of private buildings 
everywhere. But the architects preferred to 
stick to th: flat top surfaces of tradition. 


In Washington, some slope boards have been 
installed, at greater expense, in a few places 
on the new buildings, where the starlings have 
done exactly what the biologists told the archi- 
tects they would do. On one of the most im- 
posing of the new edifices, the Archives Build- 
ing, the starling pest had become so bad that 
electrically charged wires were strung, and 
these drove the pests away. But most of the 
buildings, here and elsewhere in the starling- 
infested parts of the country, are stil! un- 
protected. 


Slope boards are by no means the only 
anti-starling devices which biologists are try- 
ing out. For older buildings, with more archi- 
tectural curlicues around their upper parts, 
complete enclosure of the top story front in 
netting, of either wire or cordage, is recom- 
mended. Such netting is practically invisible 
from sidewalk level, on buildings tall enough 
to be favored as roosting places by the starlings. 


The biologists are also trying out big cage- 
traps, placed in suburban spots where the birds 
gather in flocks for their final flight into the 
city, after feeding all day in the country 
Poison baits have been tried but were found 
ineffectual; starlings are such omnivorous 
feeders that they would not take enough of any 
bait, however tempting, to get fatal doses. 


It is not expected, or even desired, to wipe 
out the starling flocks altogether. The birds, 
though pests in the city, are useful destroyers 
of insects in the country during certain seasons. 
But it is hoped that means can be found to 
reduce their numbers, and above all, to dis- 
courage them from their misguided choice 
winter roosting places. 


Science News Letter, December 17, 1938 
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THE COMMISSION'S LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Agriculture, through the Biological Survey, to cooperate with the 
States in certain designated wildlife restoration projects, including the 
acquisition of lands for game management areas. 

Seventh-five percentum of any such projects approved by the U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture is paid by the Federal Government, and 
the other twenty-five percentum by the State Game Commission 
concerned. The Federal funds are derived from the 10% excise tax 
imposed by the Congress on firearms, shells and cartridges, which 
are estimated to produce $3,250,000 annually. For the present fiscal 
year the Congress appropriated only $1,000,000 of the revenues so 
derived. Sportsmen throughout the United States contend, and right- 
fully so, that all of this excise tax should be appropriated for the 
Federal aid to the States in wildlife restoration program. However, 
according to recent newspaper accounts, there is some opposition on 
the part of the Director of the Budget against Congress making an 
appropriation of more than $1,000,000 for the next fiscal year. Sports- 
men favoring the Federal-aid program have the right, of course, to 
make their wishes known to their Members of Congress. Unquestion- 
ably the entire ear-marked fund should be appropriated. 

The U. S. Secretary of Agriculture recently certified that 
Pennsylvania’s share of this year’s $1,000,000 appropriation is $46,025.99. 
Of this apportionment, $2,625.00 has been allocated by the Game 
Commission for a Cooperative Research Project, and the remainder, 
ie, $43,400.99, is available for land acquisition projects. One land 
acquisition project has already been approved by the U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture. It provides for the purchase of 16 tracts estimated to 
contain a total of 9,044.7 acres, mostly sub-marginal farms, distributed 
through nine Pennsylvania counties. These tracts are listed below. A 
second project application is in preparation and will shortly be 
submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture for approval. 


Tracts Approved for Purchase with the aid of Federal Wildlife 
Restoration Funds 





County EsTIMATED 
TOWNSHIP GRANTOR ACREAGE 
Blair ... Catharine ..R. F. Norment 1,757.0 Opt. 
Butler ... Donegal .Butler County National 
Ban . 346.2 Net 
Crawford .. Steuben ..Milan A. Gray 400.0 Opt. 
j : Federal Land Bank of 
Erie . ... Amity } i) ree 185.3 Net 
T. F. Montague, et ux 129.7 Net 
Erie . .. Venango ..John Wonner, et ux 224.0 Net 
Erie .... Greene ..S. R. Lewis, et ux 232.0 Net 
Erie ... Greenfield Federal Land Bank of 
Baltimore is tie 170.0 Opt. 
A J. B. Ramsdell, et ux 247.0 Opt. 
PRET bin v'Sivin dae 3 \ pt and } Read Merry, et ux : 40.0 Opt. 
y O. C. Bueg, et ux . 180.0 Opt. 
Indiana 164 Fay Ris W. Wheatfield ..F. E. George, et ux 783.1 Net 
Lancaster ....Penn .....S. Eckhart, et ux .. 1,986.4 Net 
Northampton ..... Moore A. H. Rauch Est. 725.0 Opt. 
Northumberland |... Zerbe ...Whitmer-Steele Co. 1,271.0 Opt. 
Schuylkill Pine Grove ...C. L, Batdorff Est. 368.0 Opt. 
Total ..16 tracts 9,044.7 Acres 


The acquisition of lands under this cooperative arrangement must 
follow the same procedure as for all other lands purchased by the 
Game Commission, but in addition requires the approval of the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, through the Biological Survey. 
Options for the purchase of lands are secured by employees of the 
Game Commission, submitted to the Commission for its action, and if 
accepted become purchase contracts when this fact is indicated on the 
options and they are signed by the President of the Commission and 
his signature attested to by the Executive Director. Title for these 
cooperative purchases, as well as for all others, will be vested in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for use of the Game Commission. 
In other words, they will become the property of this State with no 
strings attached, and their management and development will be solely 
in the hands of the Game Commission. 


Tracts recently approved for Purchase by the Commission 


The Commission at its meeting on January 12, 1939 deliberated 
over the terms and conditions specified in 44 land purchase options, 
having an aggregate of 11,323.7 acres. Options on 20 of these tracts, 
comprising an estimated 4,785 acres, were accepted and purchase 
contracts subsequently entered into. Most of these tracts are small, 
but connect with other lands in which the Commission is interested, 
either previously conveyed or under contract for purchase. Exceptions 
to this are six tracts in Upper Mifflin Township, Cumberland County 
which, when finally acquired, will comprise the first land the Com- 
mission has purchased in that County. 


Tracts approved for Purchase by the Commission January 12, 1939 





Toads are equipped with tongues of special 
design to aid them in snipping up insects with- 
out bothering to exert themselves greatly. Like 
many other forms of animal life, the toad has 
4 tongue which it shoots out to impale insects. 
Unlike the other insect gathering tongues, the 


Enclosed find 


toad’s is not attached to the throat, but to the NEWS FOR 
front of the upper jaw. It lies with its free NAME 

end pointing backward and is not darted out, 

but snapped forward like a rubber band.—From ADDRESS 
The American Wildlife Institute. CITY 
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County TowNSsHIP ADJACENT TO OwNeER ACRES 
Bedford Bedford S.G.L. No. 48 G. A. Carpenter 20.0 
Center . Union S.G.L. No. 103 E. S. Bennett 613.0 

(Ao S. Kennedy 

— , Est. 240.0 

Crawford Beaver S.G.L. No. 101 Ariana S. Kennedy 
Est. 390.0 
Crawford Randolph S.G.L. No. 69 Antonis Kudis 120.0 
Guy B. Elliott 227.0 
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County Commissioners 14.0 
Bucks Haycock ..8.G.L. No. 157 < County Commissioners 4.0 
County Commissioners 7.0 
Sullivan Colley S.G.L. No. 66 J. C. Harvey, et al 848.0 
Tioga Middlebury S.G.L. No. 37 John O. Hoare 119.0 
Total 20 tracts 4,785.0 
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money order 
years. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


HUNTING NOTES 


By W. NEWBOLD ELY 


Fox Studies 


HERE are two quite controversial subjects which we have often 

touched on in these columns. One is whether the red fox in 
America is indigenous or not, and the other and more important one, 
what comprises his menu. Both of these questions are ably answered by 
my good friend Cliiton Lisle in a paper prepared for the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, which also gives some most interesting accounts 
of Sir Charles’ never prosaic life. “When Solomon in his wisdom 
sings of the foxes—the little foxes that spoil his vines and mar his 
tender grapes, he touches on a subject still mooted among us—just 
what do American foxes eat? Nor is that all we argue about, for 
no one knows for sure if our Red Fox (Vulpes Fulva) is kin or not 
to the ‘Daun Russel’ of Chaucer’s merry Rhyme or to the white-tagged, 
straight-necked ‘Charles’ that pilots the Quorn or the Pytchley across 
the chiming English shires of today. Volumes could be written—and 
have been—but a few words sum them up. 


It seems certain that the present American Red Fox and the British 
Red Fox are kin of a sort—the result of cross-breeding between our 
native Red, omce scarce along the Eastern seaboard, and the 
European Red Fox introduced in the middle decades of the 18th 
century for hunting purposes by our sporting sires. The story of it is 
of interest. The Red Fox, according to Colonial records, was 
originally rare, extremely so, throughout the woodlands of the East 
and South, but plentiful in the North and Northeast, especially in the 
more open glade-lands. Kalm tells us in 1770 few were to be found in 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey, although the Gloucester Foxhunting Club 
was already in full swing, probably hunting grays. Records of their 
runs still exist. Bartram, the naturalist, claims that the Indians of 
the Atlantic colonies told him repeatedly that the Red Fox had been 
introduced by the whites, as they had never seen or heard of a Red 
Fox before that time. Gray Foxes, of course, were always plentiful. 


Tradition further says that the English Fox was first liberated 
on Long Island, N. Y. by one of the early Royal Governors of 
sporting tastes. Thence they are said to have reached New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, where it is positively known that other European Red 
Foxes had been imported previous to 1750. The same is true of 
Virginia, where the hard-riding gentry of the Old Dominion soon 
tired of chasing the native Gray, known as a tree-climbing, non- 
running ringer. Was it not the redoubtable Jorrocks of Handley Cross 
who compared hunting such a rogue to ‘chasing a cat in the kitchen’? 
From Virginia, the Red Fox, probably by now a cross between the 
native Red of the north and the English Red of the importations, soon 
spread southward, even surplanting the Gray in numbers, until now 
he is found as far south as the pine glades of Georgia. 


In New England, the native Red Fox had always been known, 
although again the English Red Fox is said to have been imported 
occasionally between 1740 and 1760. Probably such importations were 
to a far less extent than in the riding districts of Pennsylvania and 
the South. All records then tend to prove that our native Red existed 
north of Lat. 40° to 50° previous to white settlement, although he was 
very scarce in the forest regions of the East and non-existent in the 
South. As the forests were cut and farm lands appeared, the Red 
Fox increased in numbers, augmented by cross breeding with the 
European Fox, then at liberty from New England to Virginia. Today 
the Red Fox extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Arctic to a latitude of 32°, with his range steadily increasing. In size 
he is considerably smaller than the European Fox (Vulpes vulpes) for 
our fox is seldom more than 10 to 15 pounds in weight against the 
English dog-fox of 15 to 20 pounds. The American Red Fox is usually 
about 40 inches long, with a brush of 12 to 14 inches, white tagged. 
This brush, of course, is essential in winter as a covering for paws 
and muzzle while sleeping. Wet or bedraggled with mud, however, it 
often proves a costly handicap when hounds press hard and the going 
is deep. 


In color, our fox shows far more yellow or orange-tawny than his 
British cousin where red is predominant. Our fox is really more of 
a golden tint than red, with black legs and white or gray on throat 
and belly. His fur is long and soft. His muzzle long and sharp. His 
ears large and usually alert. Linear eye-pupils are a marked character- 
istic. He has the same number of teeth as a dog, although they are 
more slender and needle-like in sharpness. A fox’s home range is 


usually about five miles; naturally food scarcity compels a wider range 
in winter than in summer. Hunted a fox will cover 20 or 30 miles, jf 
necessary, but that is unusual unless hounds have chanced upon an oyt- 
lying dog-fox come a-courting. In that case, he points for home and 
probably gives the pack the run of the year. 


Foxes are most tenacious of their own country and use some earths 
or dens for generations. A record of the great earths at Chesterbrook. 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania, showed some years ago that litters had 
been there for 73 years. The presence of man, cultivation of syr- 
rounding fields, the grazing of cattle and constant hunting by hounds 
in winter—had no discouraging effect. The sharp bark of a fox at 
night, followed by the distinctive ‘yap-yurr’ rising to a sort of scream, 
was still heard by the valley earths. 


The diet of a fox is as varied as it is debated. Some claim, the 
hunting tribe especially, that the rascal lives on cock-pheasants rabbits, 
farmers’ ducks with a grouse or a woodcock for dessert. The hard- 
riding hunting clan refute all this and prove by their statistics that 
the fox maintains a perfect balance in nature living exclusively on 
field mice, muskrats, insects and all harmful grubs and beetles. In 
fact, he would seem to be the farmer’s one salvation. The truth of the 
matter is the diet of the fox is as varied as our own and he eats what 
he can get most readily from season to season. Mice, field mice, actually 
do serve as his basic ration. Then probably come rabbits, an occasional 
muskrat and such insects as May-beetles, grasshoppers, grubs, crickets 
and edible fruits. He is not adverse to berries, especially blue-berries, 
with an occasional fallen pear or apple. 


Proverbs rarely lie. A fox does like grapes. Solomon was right in 
that. He will vary this diet with poultry, if and when he can get it. 
Or now and then a game bird, but these are hard for him to catch. He 
hunts by ear quite as much as by nose, landing most of his prey by 
pouncing on it, when it is hidden in the grass or when it is in its 
winter runway just below the surface of the snow. A fox kills more 
than he needs, storing the surplus in caches which he revisits when 
hungry. Frequently he finds that these have been raided by birds 
of prey or other animals. The chief enemies of the American Red Fox 
are men and boys with traps or guns, wolves, lynx and fishers,—plus 
the ravages of mange. Hounds and horsemen kill very few, the 
hunted fox generally going to ground in a rocky den or earth when too 
closely pressed. His loudest foe, though not a harmful one except as 
a telltale, is the crow. I have seen a flock of them mob a fox in mid- 
summer, following his every move through the tangled thickets of 
Quaker Hill in Lancaster, where it would seem impossible for them 
to spot him as he crept through the brush below and they flew scolding 
and screaming far over the tree-tops. 


Again and again the countryside repeats authenticated accounts of 
a fox’s unique delousing methods. He is said to take an ear of corn 
in his jaws or a stick of dry wood or a bit of sheep pelt and then 
squat in a convenient stream with only his muzzle out of water 
until the fleas have crawled on to the dry object in his mouth. Such 
widely known authorities as Ernest Thompson Seton, W. C. Vogt, 
Peter Kachline and A. R. Benson all vouch for this and state that 
they have actually seen it. I never have. With such guile, it is no 
wonder that a fox lives for ten or twelve years and seems rugged and 
healthy to the end. Foxes are monogamous and mate in late February 
or March. They usually find a den or earth previously dug by a wood- 
chuck, badger or skunk, enlarging it to suit their own needs. Such an 
earth always has two or three entrances which serve for ventilation 
as well as for emergency exists. The runways are about three feet 
deep and often twenty or thirty feet long. The actual living quarters 
are always clean and dry, frequently lined with grass or floored with 
pure white sand, even when no sand appears in the earth above. 


Foxes eat either indoors or outdoors, but invariably the dung and 
offal are removed and the earth and runways kept surprisingly clean. 
Litters vary from four to nine. The gestation period is 51 days. At 
time of birth the vixen drives the dog-fox out and he usually contents 
himself with bringing rations to the earth until the cubs’ eyes are 
open—say nine days. After that he is again admitted to the family 
circle. The cubs look exactly like kittens at this stage. They stay 
the den for three or four weeks and live in it for three months before 
any real roaming on their part. If watched too closely or in any way 
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disturbed, the vixen will remove her litter to another earth or to a 
place with more security from observation. 


Cubs are fed very early on rabbit, muskrat, etc. and taught almost 
as soon as they are able to walk how to stalk and hunt beetles and 
. I have watched them often at play near the mouth of the 
earth and marvelled how aptly their frolic fits in with lessons in 
stalking, freezing, pouncing and so on. As they grow older and 
stronger, the food brought them by the vixen and the dog-fox is 
left further from the earth and they are compelled to hunt for it and 
scent it out. By August, cubs are nearly full grown. Scent, however, 
js not so strong in them as in fully matured foxes. A fox, in hunting, 
always faces the wind and takes more or less a regular hunting route 
beginning at dusk. He revisits his usual haunts and leaves his usual 
card at signal posts along the way—just as our own dog does. Now 
and then, in tall grass, he will make a observation leap—one of the 
loveliest and most graceful things imaginable. Always he holds his 
course up-wind. When he rests at dawn, it is nearly always on some 
exposed stump or rock or log—in the sun if in the winter, when he 
rarely is found indoors in daytime. Nearly all foxes seem to have their 
habitual routes when hunting or their customary ‘points’ when being 
hunted themselves by hounds. 


The craft of the fox is proverbial, but probably not at all exaggerated. 
I have seen a hunted fox slow down before hounds, test the thin ice 
of a mill pond, cross it at a walk and then sit down on the far side 
and watch twenty couples of hounds in cry dash out on the thinly 
frozen surface and break through. Again and again they will back- 
track. Once I saw a fox break covert from Waynesborough Wood— 
Mad Anthony’s old place—run the length of a meadow, return in his 
tracks to the edge of the wood, make a great leap sideways, then 
trot up a small hill to one side of his former route and casually sit 
down to await results. Hounds came boiling out of the covert, touched 
on the doubled scent, carried it in their enthusiasm at tremendous pace 


far beyond where the fox had turned back, then, of course, lost it 
completely in spite of their huntsman’s cast in all directions, for the 
line had ended at least one field back. During this procedure, the fox 
sat on the hill above, with his brush curled neatly about his paws 
watching the scene below. I did not betray him. 


Another fox used to run the same line to a loss time after time 
in the middle of the same meadow at Happy Creek in Radnor 
county. Finally we found that he had been in the habit of back-track- 
ing, as the Waynesborough one had done, then he would climb a slanting 
tree trunk and stretch out on a protruding limb, while hounds and 
horsemen charged beneath him, all unknowing. This was a Red Fox, 
not a Gray, which always climbs trees. Running walls, following the 
water of a rainsoaked furrow, crossing streams diagonally or swimming 
down them, using the foil of ground poached by sheep or cattle, 
traversing freshly fertilized fields, all are familiar tricks to the hunted 
fox. They serve him well for he is more than holding his own 
among us.” 


Without wishing to interrupt the quiet tranquility of Clifton’s foxes 
the traditional freedom of the American press (although some of this 
front page “freedom” rather affronts our olfactory nerves) demands 
that we pass on the news from Sam Wooldridge, Kentucky’s noted 
M.F.H., who received the following note from a friend whom Sam 
endorses as follows :—‘‘a man I know very well, a mail carrier, honest, 
upright and has the best hounds money can buy.” The remarks of 
the gentlemen in question read :—‘‘Our foxes are going mad and biting 
dogs, hogs and men. I never believed it. before but I know of over 
fifty fox that was killed in our country this summer that were mad. 
They bit several dogs that went mad. It looks as though my county 
will lose out in foxes.” This reminds me of a huntsman who shot 
a hound for chronic back-tracking and a neophyte in the field asked him 
if the hound was mad, to which that dignitary replied, “Well, I don’t 
suppose he liked it especially.” 


WHITETAILS 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the condition of the yards extremely important. The CCC has pro- 
vided valuable aid in searching yards in the spring for dead deer. In 
the Cusino deer experimental project recently mentioned, which has 
been overbrowsed for a number of years, starved deer were discovered 
at the rate of 20 to 60 per square mile of yard. 


In its plans for the future Michigan has suggested a general outline 
for management of the deer herd. First, beginning with management 
of environment including summer and winter habitat. The first 
consideration is to determine which is of most importance—the deer 
herd or the timber. In areas where game management is the first 
consideration forest products are of secondary importance. Where the 
area is being managed for forest products, practices of game manage- 
ment become less important. 


In managing-the winter deeryards for the production of more deer, 
management practices should be directed toward the production of 
more food. To accomplish this, browse must be kept within reach of 
the deer. As the available browse is consumed and the lower branches 
of trees stripped, these trees must be removed to allow reproduction 
to grow again from the ground. This means cutting the cedar growth 
on approximately a 25 year rotation. With hardwood browse species, 
cutting and lopping those tops or shoots which have escaped the deer 
and have grown up will keep much twig growth coming in from the 
bottom. These projects must be carried on continually as the trees 
become mature and are self-pruned or overbrowsed. Manipulation of 
the winter food is a difficult task; forests cannot be changed in a 
year as can crops for cattle. Years are required to establish good 
browse, and if the deer herd is not controlled in coordination the work 
of many years may be ruined in one winter. 


Michigan feels that its deer herd should not be difficult to manage. 
he fawn crop creates an annual increase and the hunting season allows 
an opportunity for harvesting the annual surplus. The object in food 
management is to produce the maximum amount of food annually for 
long periods, and to keep the herd at a maximum consistent with the 
Sustained carrying capacity of this food. If because of light winters 
the amount of food increases, then the herd should be allowed to 
Merease. Should a series of severe winters occur and the resident 


deer herd consume too much food it should be reduced until the 
food has regained its former condition. Probably it will never be 
possible to manage the entire deer territory under a general State- 
wide regulation, as some territories produce food faster than others. 
The state may need to be zoned and different regulations applied to 
meet the ever-changing conditions. 

The Department of Conservation is being urged by interested 
organizations and individuals to purchase more and more yarding areas. 
The yards now in state ownership should be managed for maximum 
food production by removing the mature or overbrowsed timber to 
encourage reproduction and produce more food. The cost would be 
partially returned through the value of timber, poles, posts and wood 
removed during the thinning operations. 

Under present hunting conditions and regulations in Michigan only 
one buck may be taken by each hunter. The fawn crop is so large 
that more deer are being added to the herd each year than are being 
removed by hunting. The herd has already increased beyond the 
carrying capacity of the winter food in many areas, so it seems that 
additional arrivals should be removed to reduce the waste from starva- 
tion. To accomplish this it seems necessary to introduce hunting 
regulations through which it is legal to take a limited number of antler- 
less deer in addition to bucks. Many such regulations have been tried 
in other states where excessive populations have occurred, and the 
most workable one seems to be a short season on antlerless deer 
immediately following the regular buck season in those areas where 
herd reduction is known to be necessary. This would give the hunter 
a chance to obtain a buck. If he failed, there would still be a chance 
to get an antlerless deer after the regular buck season closed. 

By introducting these proposals the amount of winter food would be 
maintained at a maximum. The number of deer in excess of the carry- 
ing capacity of the yards would be harvested during the fall hunting 
seasons, thus eliminating the present waste through starvation. 
Changes and variations in growth and amounts of food in different 
regions would be met with the necessary changes in hunting regula- 
tions to adjust the size of the deer herd to the amount of food available, 
thus wasting neither food, through a deer herd that is too small, nor 
deer, through starvation from overpopulation. 
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By J. R. MATTERN 


Epitor’s Note: We are pleased to welcome a 
new author in our midst—a man who has spent 
years afield, who knows his guns, his ballistics, 
his cameras, etc. You may or may not agree 
with everything he says, but in the end every- 
one will have gained a little more knowledge, 
we feel sure. Mr. Mattern has been employed 
by the Lands Division of the Game Commission 
for a good many years and he hopes to give 
us a gun talk every month from now on, if at 
all possible. 


wonder if a certain very sleek, fat, tawny, 
dainty doe is alive tonight. She was alive 
a few months ago. 

She came climbing to the top of a hill, in 
bright sun, with everything dead quiet among 
open white oak, stepping in the dry leaves with 
less rustle than a squirrel makes; and she lay 
down only thirty yards from me. 

She had reason to stop. Ten minutes before, 
three or four thuds of a .30-30 sounded down 
below in the basin, where I could see the red- 
brush spread like a carpet. Now, lying there, 
she had a red bullet graze high on the left 
hip. From it light colored blood oozed, and 
dropped off the oily hair in little sparkling 
REE Ee 


A. R. Wilcox, a buyer of cattle, from Montrose, Pa., writes as 
“My business is buying cattle, and I am driving through 
Susquehanna, Wayne, Bradford and Wyoming Counties every day 
contacting the farmers. This deer business is getting to be a big 
problem, and the farmers have gotten awfully sick up here. I also 


follows . 


belong to a group of fellows who own a camp in Pike County where 
the animals have gotten more plentiful than ever before. The farmers 
in Susquehanna, Wayne, Bradford and Wyoming Counties are com- 
plaining badly about the damage the deer are doing, and these 
counties are farming counties and not like Pike County. I think it 
would be a good idea if you had a buck season next year, then a doe 
season—in other words alternate. Some hunters think that you should 
allow them to kill either a buck or a doe, but I think that would be 
all wrong as there would be too many hunters shot.” 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


We maintain our game animals and birds 
by winter feeding, eliminating predators, rais- 
ing and stocking them, providing sanctuaries, 
limiting bags, and by enforcing closed seasons. 
But there is a seventh line of effort widely 
neglected. It is conservation of game by cutting 
down waste of animals and birds by hunters. 

Take wild turkeys as an example. Informed 
woodsmen say that since 4,000 birds bagged in 
1938, another 4,000 were fired upon and wounded 
and likely died later. 


If 125,000 deer were brought in last fall, 
another 25,000 to 50,000 were shot at and not 
brought in. They were left, like my little doe, 
with blood spotting the leaves or snow. 


The kill of squirrels is reported as 1000 in 
a certain woodland in the central part of the 
State that is full of big den trees. But among 
those tall trees, certainly another 1000 squirrels 
carried serious wounds out of sight. 


Better shooting might save half the turkeys. 
That’s 2,000 more for over the winter—and 
we are told that on the average 1,600 of that 
number survive for next season. 


Better shooting would conserve thousands of 
deer—add them to the bag of those returning 
without venison. It would also conserve rabbits, 
and grouse. It would reduce your danger in 
the woods by promiscuous shooting. 


The .22 rim-fire high velocity loads are a 
real advance in squirrel conservation. Those 
fine sportsmen who use a .22 calibre rifle for 
squirrels always found the power of the old 
800-foot velocity loads a little too light for 
cleanest kills. The new stuff seems to have 
almost twice the effectiveness. 


In the interest of clean kills, and placed shots 
with a rifle, heavy or light, it is interesting to 
determine by actual test firing with your rifle, 
how much different cartridges will vary in 
impact. 

Five 30-1906 loads, of varying brands and 
bullets, which were tried the other day, made 
a 100-yard group 14 inches in diameter. But 
five-shot groups made by the same man, with 
the same rifle, using one kind of load for each, 
averaged 3 inches in diameter. 

And how about sighting-in a rifle, anyhow? 
Is yours exactly lined up for any one kind of 
ammunition? It’s quite a trick to rest them 
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without interferring with the natural flip o; 
vibration of the barrel. You've got to steady 
the man-wobble in sighting, but you mys 
avoid causing the bullet to fling high or low or 
to a side. They spend hours teaching you that 
technique in the army, and at the Camp Perry 
National matches. j 


How familiar are you with the range and 
fall of your bullets? A good way to test your 
knowledge and your gun is to stand 300 yards 
away from a safe target and fire one shot at it 
Walk forward to 250 yards and fire another 
shot; and continue at 200 yards, 150 yards, 125 
yards, 100 yards and 50 yards. Your good hunt. 
ing rifle is likely capable of putting al! jt; 
bullets in the bottom of a tin wash basin in 
this test. Try it. 


It takes months to have a telescope sight 
mounted and to accustom yourself to using it. 
Or, rather, let us say, takes months to send 
your rifle away, get it back, do the shooting 
to align it for gnat’s eyebrow work; .and then 
accustom yourself to thinking of shooting jn 
terms of sharp, precise seeing and aiming. The 
old slam and bang away is out entirely. This 
winter and spring is a good time for pre- 
liminaries. Next fall will be too late. 

Incidentally, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission favors the use of telescope sights. They 
aid in both effective shooting and safety. They 
show you where and what you shoot. 


Half the fun of hunting lies in pleasure 


derived in the possession and use of good out- 
door equipment, from shoes to front sight. 
Encourage your interest in shooting—<o not 
discourage it. A good tramp over the hills 
once a month is worth a lot to you, and a 
lot to your fellow sportsman, through you. It 
makes you pant, puts sweat on your hat band, 


and may stiffen your legs after supper. But 
you live longer. 

Every sportsman should make several trips 
like that each winter and spring. Drive the 
car to some desirable point and lock it up. Or 
drop off a through bus or local train. Then 
strike across the country. Take the gun, and 
maybe the camera. Wear your hunting license, 
for there may be crows and other predators. 

In the end you'll capture a familiarity with 
your precision shooting that you can't get in 
any other way. 


Enclosed find my game kill report. I hunted only four or five 
times in the afternoons and only for squirrels. You see 1 am some- 
thing of an invalid, having undergone July 9 last a surgical operation 
for appendicitis. But my surgeon doctor gave his full consent to 
“shoulder arms”, and you bet I took care of myself, according to his 
directions. Every time my gun cracked straightway there fell on my 
ear the sound of that delectable thump which follows a successful hit! 

Let me register my appreciation of the fine work done in your 
Commission. You add greatly to the job of living and to the higher 
ranges of education. For who can steal into the sylvan aisles and 
hear the soft sounds of Nature and think the Creator’s thoughts after 
Him without enlarging the bounds of knowledge, feeling and 
character? Blessings on your heads, gentlemen, and more power (0 
your “bow.”—Rev. A. 


R. Steck, Carlisle, Pa. 
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BLACK JUDAS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


chief procedure consisted of faking dives at the cat, with the intention 
of frightening him into headlong flight. That failing, they soon tired 
of their power dives, alighted on nearby fenceposts, and contributed 
inviting targets for our marksmanship. 

Shotguns, we found, were not as effective as rifles in this respect. 
In the first place, we would have to get within fifty yards of our two 
decoys in order to be consistently effective, and at that close range we 
attracted so much attention that usually after a half-dozen shots it was 
all off for the rest of the day. 

When using rifles we parked our car from 150 to 200 yards away 
from the decoys, and, whenever possible, toward the sun from them. 
Then we would place a blanket over the windows on the sunny side 
of the car, effectively screening out the light and making ourselves 
almost invisible in the dark cave so created. The only remaining 
indication of danger lay in two protruding rifle barrels. Frequently 
only one of these was showing, as one of us watched proceedings 
through a pair of binoculars. 


Complete immobility was the order of the day immediately follow- 
ing a shot. Then, when the two decoys again recaptured the unanimous 
attention of the visiting crows, we’d get into position for the next shot. 


Gone are the days when we used to drive madly about the country- 
side, skidding to a stop at every Jim Crow that decorated a fence- 
post, only to have it go kiting off to safety. Now we let those same 
Jim Crows come to us and put on a show for our entertainment. 
Sometimes the show is so good that we spend long minutes forgetting 
to center the crosshairs on our sable targets. But when we do, the 6x 
Fecker on Joaquin’s Winchester 54 or the 4x Fecker on my custom- 
barrelled Remington 30S bring our targets up sharp and clear. Then 
there is a careful squeeze, followed by a whiplike crack, and—if we’re 
fortunate—a similar crack at the point of aim, as high-velocity am- 
munition makes a shambles of another black egg-thief or nestling- 
murderer. Judas shrieks in unholy glee, and Joaquin and I grin at each 
other in self-congratulation. 


Judas cursed me as I clipped his flight feathers; then stood off and coldly surveyed his surroundings. 





THE CHUKAR PARTRIDGE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


decided individualist and does not hesitate, during the growing period, 
to pound and pick his companions with unmerciful persistence. When 
it reaches maturity it becomes, in captivity, surprisingly tame and 
shows little fear of man unless deliberately frightened. 


Hand-reared Chukars do not live up to their reputation as “the 
bird that lives on nothing”, as they are normally very hearty eaters. 
Their preferred diet, surprising as it may seem, is quite similar to 
other members of the Partridge family, and they thrive, during the 
growing period, on high protein feeds when brooder reared. This 
suggests the possibility that hand-reared Chukars, with several genera- 
tions behind them, may prove best for liberation as they are more 


acclimatized and are raised on feed similar to that which they will 
find in the Pennsylvania wilds. 

The Chukar is very susceptible to Blackhead and Gapes and must 
be bred and reared on wire. By this method they can be raised with 
a maximum of success and their inherent hardiness carries them 
through with minimum loss. : 

To sum up, we are confronted with a promising yet peculiar new- 
comer in the Chukar partridge. Whether its many attributes and talents 
will enable this bird, in defiance of its apparent handicaps, permanently 
to settle and thrive in Pennsylvania, remains to be determined. How- 
ever, until the Chukar is given a reasonable experimental trial propaga- 
tion on a limited scale will be continued. 
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Photo courtesy Phila. Evening Ledger 


Wm. Burke receiving pair of binoculars from Pres. Edgar Nicholson at the 57th annual meet- 
ing Pa. Fish & Game Protective Association. 





MARCH 


Over 900 members and guests attended the 
57th annual dinner of the Pennsylvania Fish 
and Game Protective Association in the 
beautifully decorated ball room of the Pen, 
Athletic Club at Philadelphia on February |, 
The banquet, which started at 6:30, continued 
until almost one o'clock, the last two hours 
being devoted almost wholly to the ay arding 
of many valuable prizes contributed by loca} 
merchants and other individuals interested jy 
wildlife. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the Biological 
Survey, was the principal speaker, and the 
keynote of his addresses was “Bringing Back 
the Ducks.” 

Other prominent guests at the speaker’s table 
included Marion Sellers, the only living member 
of the association who joined as a charter 
member 57 years ago; Dr. William H. Moore. 
former Game Commissioner and present Chief 
of the Camp and Trail Club; Adolf Muller, 
former President of the Game Commission: its 
present Chief, Colonel Nicholas Biddle; Fish 
Commissioner Charles A. French and former 
Chief Nathan Buller; H. A. Stackhouse, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Fish Commission; Had 
Smith of the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs: 
Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Game Commission; Judge Knight of the 
Montgomery County Sportsmen’s Association: 
Edgar W. Nicholson, toastmaster and Presj- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Fish & Game Pro- 
tective Association; Nelson Peake and Samuel 
Truscott, members of the Fish Commission: 
Ira Thomas, ardent sportsman and_ athletic 
scout, and Judge Grover C. Ladner, President 
of the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs and recipient of Pennsyl- 
vania’s meritorious service medal for his 
splendid work in behalf of conservation. 

G. Earl Thompson, member of the associa- 
tion was awarded the Dr. Charles A. Codman 
prize for the winning fish story of the year. 
William Burke, Chief Warden of the associa- 
tion, Chairman of the dinner committee and the 
one man responsible for the splendid decora- 
tions, was presented with a fine pair of 
binoculars, given as President Nicholson ex- 
plained “to aid his eyesight in the deer country.” 
Many excellent motion pictures were shown. 


The Johnstown Sportsmen’s Association 
recently wound up its 37th annual banquet 
with over 600 members present. The meeting 
was held in the banquet room of the Masonic 
Temple amidst a profusion of appropriate 
decorations. The principal speakers of the 
evening included C. William Duncan, nationally- 
known commentator on sports events and 
feature writer of the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger; Hon. Charles French, egg roel 
Fisheries and Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Editor of 
the PENNsyLvANIA GAME News, who showed 
pictures of the “last raft.” 

E. T. Stone, former ski champion, exhibited 
some thrilling pictures of winter sports at 
Sun Valley, Idaho, one of America’s greatest 
winter resorts. There was a splendid musical 
and dance program, the latter featuring Miss 
Claire Anderson, Johnstown’s High School 
Sweetheart of 1938, who gave a very clever 
exhibition of toe, tap and acrobatic dancing. 

Over forty prizes were distributed. At the 
speaker’s table were W. W. Campbell, George 
Gilbert, Ralph Longwell, Assemblyman Walter 
E. Rose, L. B. Aschom, Hon. Charles French, 
Leo A. ‘Luttringer, Jr., Dr. Arthur M. Stowe, 
C. William Duncan, Leo Akers, Dr. J. D. 


Keiper, Assemblyman H. G. Andrews, E. 1. 
Stone, Dr. E. C. Boyer, Judge Ivan ]. 
McKenrick, Joseph E. Shreve, Harry >: 


Bender and Rheon C. Hassell. 

The Johnstown group expects shortly to plan 
for the purchase and propagation of ringneck 
pheasants. It is also planning to form a Junior 
sportsmen’s association, and expects to exten 
its rabbit trapping program in cooperation with 
the local Game Protector. Dr. J. D. Keiper, 
who headed the association for several years, 
was toastmaster, ably assisted by Leo Akers, 
present head. 
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Specimen 
Number 
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EXHIBIT CASE NUMBER 9 
OVER END DOOR WAY 


Common Name Sex 
Bald Eagle (Young) Male 
Chukar Partridge Male 
Hungarian Partridge Male 
Hungarian Partridge Male 
Chukar Partridge Male 
Rutfed Grouse Male 
Ring-necked Pheasant Male 


EXHIBIT CASE NUMBER 3 


Detailed study of Female Blue-winged Teal 
and Ducklings in Summer Plumage. 


Season 
Plumage 


Summer 
Fall 
Fall 
Fall 
Fall 
Fall 
Fall 
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Common Name 


Black 
Black 
Black 
Black 
Black 
Black 
Canada 
Commo 
Commo 
Canada 


OVER THE FIREPLACE 


Duck 
Duck 
Duck 
Duck 
Duck 
Duck 
Goose 
n Brant 
n Brant 
Goose 


Sex 


Male 
Male 
Female 
Female 
Male 
Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 
Male 





Season 
Plumage 


Fall 
Fall 
Fall 
Fall 
Fall 
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